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THE RUINED CASTLE. 





BY H. J. VERNON, 





«*Wetcome to your home! It is a ruined one, 
but all I have. Once I hoped better things, 
darling.” 

The speaker was the young earl of Tankerville. 
He stood, with his newly-wedded bride, on a 
broad, but decayed terrace, overlooking a wide 
sweep of hill-side and river, It was night, but 
the moon was shining, silvering all things with 
its magical radiance. Behind him was a long, 
low, picturesque edifice, half castle, half manor- 
house, dilapidated and in ruin. 

“‘T would be happy anywhere, dearest,’’ was 
the fond answer, ‘‘ even in the poorest cottage, 
were you with me,” 

“It is but little more than acottager’s fare I 
have to offer you,”’ said the young husband, sadly. 
“Yet, when Geoffrey Tankerville, five hundred 
years ago, built this castle, he held a hundred 
manors. When his descendant, Sir Godfrey, 
leaped his horse from yonder parapet, and was 
dashed to pieces, sooner than surrender to the 
Yorkists, who had stormed the walls, the pos- 
sessions of the family were even greater. But 
now, this ruined castle, and a few barren acres, 
represent our entire wealth. Ah, Gwendoline, 
had I known that I was to be disinherited, I 
would never have asked you to be mine . 

«Hush! not a word of that,” replied the 
bride, laying her hand lightly on his lips, “‘ you 
would have done me a great wrong. Besides, 
you were not to blame. Your cousin, after years 
of estrangement, had acknowledged you as heir 
of his estates, and the title he could not keep from 
you. He afterward changed his mind, that was 
all.” 

««Yet,’’ answered the young earl, ‘I am sure 
there was a will in my favor. The old earl said 
to me, ‘I have comé to die in the home of our 
race, and I realize at last that I have no right to 
disinherit you, simply because I hated your 
tather. Years ‘ago, I made a will, leaving to my 
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brother-in-law, Lord Dormer, all, except this 
castle, which is entailed on the title. But now 
I have executed a later will, giving everything 
to you.’ It was on this assurance, darling, that 
I came to you, and spoke. Then the old earl 
died suddenly ; was found in his library-chair a 
corpse: had died, it was supposed, while looking 
over his papers. Ifthe later will was ever ab- 
stracted, it was at that time, Certain it is, it 
was neyer found.” 

‘“‘T have always thought it very strange, espe- 
cially as no one was here, you say, who could have 
had any interest in making away with the will.’’ 

‘On the contrary, the old butler, Williams, 
was my fast friend. He himself was one of the 
witnesses to the will. But see, there he comes, 
to summon us to dinner. An earl of Tanker- 
ville is poor indeed when one aged follower is 
butler, footman, valet, steward, everything, and 
that on his master’s wedding-day.”’ 

The young bride turned to take a last look at 
the landscape, before going in. Just at that 
moment a rayen croaked under the terrace-wall. 
The interruption came so unexpectedly, the sound 
was so foreboding, that Lady Tankerville shrank 
instinctively, and shuddered. 

** You think it an omen of evil,’’ said her hus- 
band, with concern. ‘‘ Let us rather look on it 
as a welcome. These ravens have been here from 
time immemorial: they are the last of our re- 
tainers: it is but their rude way of showing 
gladness.” 

The bride tried to smile. 

‘“‘T was silly,” she said, “and nervous. Yes! 
it is a good omen, for see, here he comes, soaring 
over the parapet, and with a white peace-offering, 
I declare, in his beak, like the dove from the 
ark. What can it be?’ 

As she spoke, the raven rose heavily over the 
terrace, flapping his wings slowly, and hovered 
just above them. 
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‘* He does not fear us, at any rate,’’ said the 
earl, ‘‘and that is a sign of welcome. Stay, I 
will scare hin till he drops his burden, and 
then we will see what it is. I cannot make 
it out.” 

He uttered a quick, loud cry, as he spoke, and 
the raven, with a frightened croak, let go his 
burden, and lumbered duskily away. 

** Strange,” cried the young noble, as he ;ick- 
ed up the parcel, which had fallen almost at his 
feet, ‘‘this is a folded parchment. It is tied and 
sealed like some important law paper. Gracious 
heaven! what do I read? The superscriptioa is, 
* The last will and testament of Ralph, earl of Tan- 
kerville.’ Why, my darling, this is the lost will, 
unless my eyes, in this moonlight, deceive 
me.” 

True enough, it was the lost will, as they soon 
convinced themselves, beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, when they came to examine it, delibe- 
rately, in the lighted dining-room, within doors. 
‘*Them’s my werry letters,’ cried old Williams, 
between laughing and tears, ‘‘I knows the big 
W and the two 7’s,’’ (he pronounced them with 
a h,) ‘‘and that’s Jim Jones’ siganatoor like- 
wise: Lor’ bless us, what a mirracul !’’ 

A search, the next day, under the terrace-wall, 
revealed a large cavity, filled with various other 
avticles, apparently stolen by the raven, and hid 
there. ‘It is most probable,”’ erid the young 
earl, “‘that my poor old predecessor was exam- 





ining this very will, with other papers, when he 
was struck with death, and that the raven, enter- 
ing through the open window, carried off the 
document and secreted it. I have heard of such 
curious freaks before.” 

Lord Dormer made no opposition to the sur- 
render of the estates. He was very wealthy, in 
his own right ; and besides, he saw the folly of a 
contest. 

“It was a lucky chance, my lord,’’ said the 
family lawyer, when he announced this result, 
*‘that brought you to the old castle for your wed- 
ding tour. Otherwise the will might never have 
been found, for the raven was plainly carrying it 
off to some other secret receptacle, God knows 
where.” 

“It was not chance,’”’ reverently replied the 
young bride, who was present, ‘‘ it was Provi- 
dence. Whatever else is false, this is true— 
that God reigns, and reigns in all things. Not 
a sparrow falls to the ground without his sanc- 
tion.” 

‘You are right, my lady, and I stand reprov- 
ed,”’ said the old solicitor. “It was God's do- 
ings, and His alone.”’ 

All this happened nearly half a century ago. 
The castle has long since been restored, and is 
no more desolate and in decay. But the bride 
still lives, and often tells to her grandchildren, 
as they listen at her knee, the romantic story of 
the recovery of the will. 





FANNIE ELLIS. 





BY U. D. THOMAS, M.D. 





Fannte Exwis, you remember, 
That unclouded afternoon, 
When the groves of Nicolet Island 
Wore the livery of June; 
And we walked beneath the shadow 
While the light-winged moments sped, 
And our thoughts were bright and cloud! 
As the bright sky over head. 


Fannie Ellis, Fannie Ellis! 
Sweetly will your mind recall, 
Where, upon the green sward seated, 
I repeated “ Locksley Hall.” 
Then the whisper of the south wind 
Was not softer than your sighs, 
Nor the far-off blue of Heaven 
Deeper than your liquid eyes. 


Never had so bright a verdure 
Clothed the grass beneath our fect 





Never had the happy wild birds 
Sang so merrily and sweet ; 


Never had the blushing flowers 
Breathed such fragrant breath away; 
Never were our lives so holy, 
As they seemed that Summer day. 


Seated there, beside the river, 
Listening to the cataract’s roar, 
While the restless waves below us 
Tossed their foamy crests ashore ; 
We forgot that aught of sorrow 
Could to human lives belong ; 
And the music, floating round us, 
Scemed an angel’s triumph song. 


Fannie Ellis, Fannie Ellis . 
Through the blissful years to come, 
We shall think of this together, 
In the tranquil light of home. 
Since the ties that then were woven, 
Time can never rend apart; 
Since the love that day unfolded, 
Binds us ever, heart to heart. 
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SAM’S NEAR-SIGHTED SISTER. 





BY ROSALIE GRAY. 





“THERE you are, all right, now; you can’t 
make a mistake. Had you been left to your own 
devices, I suppose you would have seated your- 
self in a coal-bin, instead of a car,’’ said brother 
Sam, laughingly, as he gave me a hurried kiss, 
and then jumped from the train, while ‘all 
aboard! all aboard !’’ sounded in our ears. 

The mistakes, which my near-sightedness caus- 
ed me to make, had long been a subject of mirth 
in our household. I had once, while threading 
the mazes of the city, lost my way; and brother 
Sam, who was always appearing at the most in- 
convenient seasons, came up in time to hear me 
making a touching appeal to a cigar holder in the 
form of an Indian, which stood outside of a store. 
As the figure, very naturally, paid no attention 
to my question, I supposed he was hard of hear- 
ing, and I elevated my voice accordingly. Sam 
reported this at home, with additions and varia- 
tions, and never ceased to teaze me about it, until 
a stil! more ridiculous mistake diverted him. 
On one unlucky evening, in summer, wanting 
some fresh water from the pump, which stood 
just outside of our door, I took the pitcher, and, 
running out, recklessly seized the hand of a man 
who was passing, and proceeded to pump it. 
The stranger stood for a moment, regarding me 
attentively ; then, not comprehending the situa- 
tion, and supposing that I took him for an ac- 
quaintance, he bowed politely, and remarked, 
“I beg your pardon, miss, I think you have 
made a mistake.’’ Of course, Sam was at a front 
window, and saw it all, and did not fail to re- 
hearse the scene for months afterward. 

Now, I was on my way to visit a school-mate, 
who resided on a farm, and Sam declared that if 
a white-faced cow should meet me at the station, 
I would probably embrace it, supposing it to be 
my friend. When the train stopped, however, 
Susie Laneton was there, punctually, to meet 
me—and for once Sam was wrong. 

‘Ben is coming home soon,” my friend 
remarked, next day. ‘‘You never have seen 
my brother. I want you to be friends.” 

A few days after Ben made his appearance, 
while we were sitting at the tea-table. 

‘* A lady is going to deliver a Temperance Lec- 
ture, over in Paradise, this evening,” remarked 
Ben, after awhile. ‘T saw the hand-bill at the 
depot. What do you all say to going ?” 





«You and Bessie might go,” replied Mrs. Lane- 
ton, ‘‘in the buggy.”’ And so it was managed. 

A drive of three miles bronght us to Paradise. 
Ben, after helping me out, at the church, pro- 
ceeded to put his horse under a shed, where the 
other horses were resting. The small house was 
crowded to excess. The speaker was calm and 
earnest, and a goodly harvest of pledges was 
reaped. Then the crowd surged out. 

«Excuse me @ moment, while I untie the 
horse and bring him around,” said Ben. He 
disappeared in the darkness, for it had set in to 
rain ; it was a thick, drizzling mist, and you could 
not see a foot before you. ‘‘ Very well,” said I, 
and he left me on the porch, with other ladies. 

Presently I heard a sound of wheels, and, 
straining my eyes, I faintly distinguished the 
outlines of 2 horse and buggy. 

«All ready !” said a voice. 

Yes,” I replied; and, guided by the sound, 
I stepped out into the misty gloom, and was 
quickly assisted into the buggy. 

“This is rather a rough night for you,” said 
my escort, ‘‘and my horse is so restive, that 1 
dared not leave him for a moment to help you.” 

‘Oh!’ I replied. ‘TI am not easily annoyed ; 
and it is rather fun to be out in the dark and 
rain. Had it not been for your voice, I should 
not have been able to find you, for I could not 
see at all.”’ 

‘“‘No,’’ said my companion. ‘And we shall 
have to trust to the instinct of our horse to take 
us home, for I cannot distinguish the road. 
They are rather primitive in this little out-of-the- 
way village,’’ he continued. 

‘**Do you consider public speaking a woman’s 
vocation ?’’ I asked, after a little while. 

‘A woman has a right to any vocation which 
she can discharge well. All women cannot speak 
in public, but neither can all men; and such had 
better turn their attention to something else. 
Private exhortation is the forte of some, writing 
of others. We each have a gift, and should seek 
to cultivate it, and use it for the good of our fel- 
low-creatures,”’ 

I felt rebuked. I had lived to the age of nine- 
teen without once considering what gift I ha: 
received which could be cultivated for the benefit 
of those around me. The novelty of hearing a 
woman speak in public had brought me out 
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this evening. I had no higher motive. [ felt 
ashamed of myself, and I began to think more 
highly of Ben. He evidently had loftier views 
of life, a nobler character than I had supposed 
at first. 

‘Home again!’’ said my companion, after 
much more conversation of this kind; and I could 
just discern the dim outlines of a house through 
the mist. 

Lights appeared at the door. A boy came for- 
ward, saying, ‘I will take care of the horse,” 
and I followed Ben into the sitting-room. 

Was I dreaming, or had one of those magic 
changes described in the Arabian Nights taken 
place during my absence? The sitting-room had 
a@ most unfamiliar look. All the furniture was 
changed. My friends, whom I had been visiting 
during the last two weeks, were not there ! 

I gazed into the strange faces by which I was 
surrounded, and found that all eyes, with a puz- 
zled, curious look, were closely scrutinizing me. 
The room seemed to be swimming around with 
me. I turned toward the door, exclaiming, 

‘‘Ben, Ben! Where's Ben?’ forgetting, in 
my bewildered state, to use the formal *‘ Mr.” 

But no “Ben” was visible. Instead, there 
stood at the door a young man, who now ad- 
vanced, and bowing to me, remarked, 

“IT must ask your pardon, miss, for I have 
made a blunder, which has caused all this con- 
fusion ; but the darkness, and the fact of my 
being a stranger in the place, must be my apology. 
1 find that I took one young lady to the church, 
and have brought another one back. As my ac- 
quaintanee with Miss Delia is so very slight, and 
the darkness absolutely precluded my seeing your 
face, I really do not know that I was so very 
much to blame.”’ 

The mystery now was soon explained. My 
escort, Mr. Denman, was visiting in the family 
of Mr. White, and had gone to the lecture in 
company with Miss Delia White, who had that 
day returned home from a visit. As the gentle- 
man had had no previous acquaintance with the 
young lady, in the darkness everything had be- 
come mixed; consequently, I had gone home 
with Mr. Denman, unconsciously leaving her to 
provide for herself. 

My new friends were very hospitable, and in- 
sisted upon keeping me until the next day. 

“It would not do to risk you again on this 
dark night,”’ said Mr. White, laughing. «You 
have developed a reckless fancy for running off 
with strange young men, and there is no know- 
ing whether you would make so good a choice 
the next time.” 

» I think J deserve some credit for the choice,”’ 





said Mr. Denman, coming to my rescue with a 
compliment, and bowing low. 

“What is to be done about Delia?” inquired 
Mrs. White, directly. 

‘Nothing at all,’’ replied her husband. ‘She 
has taken care of herself long ago. There is not 
a famiiy «within ten miles of ts with whom she is 
not acquainted. So she is in no danger of suf- 
fering for a shelter. But we must send word 
to Mr. Laneton s, or they will be worrying over thg 
disappearance of their young visitor.” 

Mortified and ashamed, I tried to apologize. 

‘*T am forever making some mistake,’’ I said, 
“owing to my being near-sighted.” 

‘I do not think your being near-sighted had 
much to do with your not seeing in the dark,” 
said Mr, Denman, bowing courteously again. 
‘You certainly did as well as I. The fault was 
mine, if any one’s.” 

A messenger was dispatched, and in due time 
returned with the information that Delia had 
gone home with Ben, when it was discovered 
that both had been jilted. She sent word that 
she had decided to spend the night at Mr. 
Laneton’s. 

The next morning was bright and clear, and 
my friend Susie drove over with Delia White. 

“So, Bessie,” said she, ‘you jilted brother 
Ben at the very first opportunity. The next time 
I send you forth with him, or any one, I shall tie 
you together.” 

This little episode served to make me feel 
pretty well acquainted with the White family , 
and as they were old friends of the Laneton’s, we 
young people exchanged visits frequently. 

Delia was disposed to be quite sociable; and 
when she came to visit us, Mr. Denman was sure 
to be the one to drive her over. ‘* Brother Ben” 
was always my escort when Sue and I went to 
Mr. White’s. Sometimes we would all go in the 
large family carryall; sometimes Ben and I 
would go in the buggy, while Susie rode on 
horseback ; and sometimes Ben and I would have 
the horses, while Susie and some other member 
of the family went in the buggy. It was very 
plain to see what was Susie’s idea. She had told 
me, significantly, that she wished me to like her 
brother Ben, and now she was taking every op- 
portunity to throw us into each other's society. 

But I did not fancy Ben, at least, for a lover. 
He was a pleasant, lively companion. I could 
talk and laugh with him; but somehow I was 
always comparing him with Mr. Denman, and not 
to Ben’s advantage. 

Meantime, I wondered what congeniality Mr. 
Denman found in Delia. She was what might 
be called *‘a very nice girl’? I liked her. 
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There was something so true and unsuspicious 
about her. But then it did not seem to me 
that she was exactly suited to Paul Denman. 

The season wore on, and Mr. Denman and my- 
self both lingered. He had come to regain his 
health, which close application to study had in- 
jured; but though he seemed quite strong and 
well now, he was in no hurry to leave. I some- 
times thought he would remain until after the 
wedding, and take Delia home with him. I stayed, 
too, because I enjoyed the life I was leading, and 
because I had nothing in particular to call me 
home. Susie, moreover, had promised that if I 
would spend part of the autumn with her, she 
would return with me, and winter in the city. 

The sultry days of summer had passed, Sep- 
tember had come, October was at hand. 

‘Let us have a grand picnic. It is just the 
weather for it,’’ said Susie. ‘‘ We will invite all 
the neighbors. We have some very fine youn; 
men whom you have not seen yet, Bessie. But 
you must promise,” sle added, slyly, ‘ not to 
ran away with any of them, under pretence of 
being near-sighted.”’ 

I felt my cheeks burn. Somehow they always 
did, now, when any allusion was made to my 
ridiculous adventure in the early summer. 

The day was bright, and even warm. The 
white dresses of the ladies gleamed among the 
trees, and the bright ribbons floated on the light 
breeze, Everything was joyous. 

I had been playing croquet. So had Mr. Den- 
man and Delia White, and they had been part- 
ners, and had come off victorious. Now I saun- 
tered off by myself. I was tired of hearing 
voices, tired of the laughter and mirth around 
me. I wanted to be alone. I was not happy. 
Suddenly I heard a step. I looked up. Mr. 
Denman was approaching, fanuing himself with 
lis large straw hat. 

‘Miss Bessie!” he exclaimed, throwing him- 
self down on the grass beside me, ‘‘ you look like 
a queen; the sun is crowning your golden hair 
as with jewels.” 

‘« should like to play queen for a little while,” 
I replied. ‘+I think it must be very pleasant to 
have all of one’s commands obeyed.” 

‘Command me,” said my companion, rising 
upon one knee. ‘You shall see what a willing 
subject you have.” 

I laughed, and replied, “I dare not usurp 
the authority of another sovereign.” 

He seemed not to understand me, and went on 
in the same strain of playful compliment. 

I did not like this style of conversation, espe- 
cially from him. I thought he might much bet- 


ter be saying pretty things to Delia. Looking } 





up, just then, I caught a glimpse of her and 
Ben, through the trees. Mr. Denman’s eyes fol- 
lowed the direction of mine. 

‘*She is playing the queen now,” said he, 
‘‘and she does it well. How pretty she looks 
to-day. There is nothing like happiness to add 
beauty to any face.”’ 

** You think, then,’’ I asked, “ that she is so 
supremely happy ?” 

** Certainly,’’. he replied. ‘Are not most 
young ladies happy when they are on the eve of 
their marriage, at least if they have entered into 
the bond with the right feeling ?”’ 

I started. He never had spoken to me so 
plainly of it before. It had been carried on so 
openly that, of course, I had not been blind to 
it; but then it is always startling to have even 
facts put into plain words, He noticed my sur- 
prise, and asked, 

« Did you not know it? I thought they had 
told you; they are all so pleased about it. They 
will certainly wish you to stay to the wed- 
ding.” 

This was cool conceit, indeed! To tell me 
that they were all so pleased about it! Why did 
he not leave it to others to say that? 

Delia had discovered us now, and she ran up, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Come, Mr. Denman, we want you 
for another game of croquet,’’ and, drawing her 
arm through his, she led him off. 

Ben took my companion’s: place on the grass. 
After conversing awhile on ordinary topics, he 
said, suddenly, * Bessie, are you not going to 
congratulate me ?’’ 

* Certainly,’’ I replied, ‘‘I think you have 
succeeded admirably. The flags are so grace- 
fully hung, and the grounds look exceedingly 
pretty and inviting. I am sure every one seems 
to be enjoying the occasion.” 

** Yes,’ said he, absently, ‘it is a success. 
You will stay to the wedding, won't you ?’’ 

This was very abrupt, and I replied that 
“TI did not know, I had not thought much 
about it.’”’ 

‘But you must stay,”’ he urged. ‘It is to 
come off next month, and we cannot get along 
without you. Delia is going to ask you to be one 
of the bridemaids.” _~ 

‘* Why are you so deeply interested in it?’ I 
inquired. 

‘If a fellow can’t be interested in his own 
wedding, who in the world should be?” he ex- 
claimed. 

‘Your own wedding!’’ 1 echoed, while the 
trees seemed to be dancing and whirling around. 

‘**Yes,’’ said he, laughing. ‘Whose did you 
suppose it was ?”’ 
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“*I—I thought it was Mr. Denman’s,”’ I stam- 
mered. 3 

Ben laughed again, then gave a low whistle. 

“Well, you are more near-sighted than I sup- 
posed,”’ he said; and then he added, signifi- 
cantly, ‘“‘I think Mr. Denman has other views 
for himself. Why did you suppose I was so 
constantly running over to Mr. White's? Did 
you think it was for the pleasure of conversing 
with the old gentleman, or to make love to the 
old lady ?”’ 

My cheeks burned, and I did not care to reveal 
what had been my thoughts on this point. 

««But come,” said he. “1 think their game 
of croquet must be over now, and it is nearly sup- 
per-time.”’ 

We met Mr. Denman and Delia, who were 
coming to look for us, and now we exchanged 
partners. 

“‘I suppose Ben has been seeking your con- 
gratulations,’”’ said Mr. Denman, after a while. 
“I don’t know but I was rather premature in my 
remarks; but I thought you knew all about it. 
They were so very open with it all. What did 
you think ?” 

“T thought,” said I, “that you were to be 
Delia’s bridegroom.” 

“T!” exclaimed Mr. Denman. “ Why, Bessie, 
have you so entirely misunderstood me? I had 
hoped to be your bridegroom.” 

Some little time after this, we heard voices 
calling us, ‘‘ Bessie! Bessie! where are you?’ 
‘*Mr. Dentman, do come to supper!” And a 
merry.crowd burst upon us, and dragged us forth 
from our hiding place. 

Paul Denman and I remained to Delia’s wed- 
ding. He was groomsman, and I was bride- 
maid. Then we all took our way to the city: 
the newly-wedded pair on their bridal-trip; Paul 
and I to our respective homes; Susie going with 
me to make her promised visit. 

Paul Denman, of course, was a frequent guest 





at our house. I had rathcr dreaded Sam’s teas- 
ing propensities, and at first I found him some- 
what inconvenient; but he soon subsided, and 
left us undisturbed. I knew this cessation of 
hostilities was owing to Susie. She had so much 
tact, and contrived so kindly to keep him out of 
our way. After awhile I began to fear that I 
was neglecting her ; but when I apologized about 
it, she smiled so amiably, and begged me so not 
to worry, ‘“‘as she could take care of herself,’’ 
to use her own words, that my good resolutions 
melted away, and I continued as before. 

The winter sped on rapidly. Spring came. 
Then Susie began to talk of going home. 

“Oh, I cannot spare you!’’ I replied. “T 
should miss you dreadfully. I know I have been 
rather selfish, but ' am going to do better.” 

“*You have not been selfish, one bit,”’ replied 
Susie. ‘‘ But they insist upon having me at home 
now, and I must go.”’ 

“Well, then,” said I, ‘‘I will give you up for 
only a little while. You must come back some 
time before my wedding. You know you are to 
be my bridemaid.” 

“IT declare, Bess,” broke in Sam, “you are 
getting more and more near-sighted! Susie is 
not going to be your bridemaid, for she will be 
acting a conspicuous part in a little drama at 
home, about that time; and we will all go to- 
gether on our wedding trip.” 

I blushed at my own stupidity, then kissed 
the bride eiect, and, finally, burst into tears, be- 
cause everything had turned out just as I wished, 
although I had not planned it. 

One evening in June, Paul Denman and I 
were pronounced man and wife. Brother Sam 
remained to my wedding, as he said he wished 
to be sure that I did not run away with the 
wrong man. But the next morning he went to 
Paradise, was married the day after, and then 
from there he and his wife joined us at Albany, 
and we took our trip to Niagara together. 





MAMMA’S FLOWER-GIRL. 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 





Wuew skies are fresh and pearly, 
Forth gues vur little maid, 

Up in the morning early, 
In garden-trim arrayed. 


She flits among the bowers, 
No bird more blithe or gay, 

And culls the choicest flowers 
For dear mamma's bouquet, 


Her basket soon discloses 
Snch lilies, pansies—see! 

And dewy Damask roses 
With spice from Araby. 


Yet she herself is brighter 
Than any, or the whole. 

The lilies are not whiter 
Than darling Minnie’s soul! 
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BY FRANK LEB BENEDICT. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 249, 


CHAPTER V. 

In the long hours of that night, when sleep 
persistently fled from her eyelids, Genevieve 
fought a battle, which, for good or evil, was to 
affect her whole after life. At first the predomi- 
nant feeling with her was shame and mortifica- 
tion. ‘The words she had overheard, during her 


walk back to the hotel, stung her like whips of 


scorpions. No one less proud ‘than she, could 
fully understand what she suffered. But, after 
awhile, another feeling began to assert itself, and 
finally became overpowering. She had never be- 
fore supposed that she loved Elster in any really 
passionate sense. She had regarded marriage 
with him as merely a desirable conventional ar- 
rangement, believing, as she had often told her- 
self, that the time had passed when she could 
love. In her desire to be sincere, she had not 
concealed, even from him, that phase of the ar- 
rangement. He had often winced under it, and 
it had had not alittle to do with his conduct now, 
as was natural; for most men, we suspect, would 
rather be deceived in such matters than be told 
frankly by the woman they are to marry, that 
she cannot love them with the ardor of a first 
affection. But now, when she found that she was 
probably to lose Elster, Genevieve awoke to the 
true condition of her heart. She had deceived 
herself, she found; she was really in love; it 
was her despair that revealed it to her. 

‘*How could I,’ she cried, wringing her 
hands, ‘‘ how could I be so weak? Or why have 
I awoke to a consciousness of it, only at this 
late hour, when it istoo late? Had I been different 
with him, this might not have happened. He 
has often said I was too haughty, and grandma 
tells me of it continually. I have repelled him, 
I have worn out his patience.” 

She was no longer the proud, cold, self-con- 
tained woman: she was a young girl, with all 
the ardor of youth. Her cheeks burned there 
even in the dark; her fingers worked passion- 
ately together ; the big tears gathered, hot and 
scalding in her eyes, and rolled, unnoticed, down 
her cheek. 

But this had its hour. The natural strength of 
her character asserted itself after awhile. The pas- 
sion of weeping passed away, her low sobbing ceas- 
ed ; she rose, struck a light, and washed her face. 


{ When she caught sight of herself, in the glass, 
bon she prepared to arrange her hair for the 
night, she said, with a weary smile, 

‘‘And I look like that, do I? Twenty years 
older than this morning. What a fool I have 
‘been. If I let these things affect me so, people 
will see the truth in my dim eyes and sunken 
Lonore That must never be. I have sowed, 

and I must reap.” 

Then another phase of feeling swept over her. 
She was capable, this Genevieve of ours, of self- 
abnegation to a degree that, in other times, might 
have made a martyr of her. Grand possibilities 
of the noblest heroism lay dormant in her soul. 
Iiad it been otherwise, had she been really the 
cold, haughty beauty she so often seemed, we 
should never have undertaken to write this his- 
tory of her. 

‘Why should I complain,”’ she said, following 
up this new train of thought, “if Elster finds, 
}in another, greater happiness than in me? If I 
love him,” and her cheek again became crimson, 
all alone as she was, as she put this fact in such 
plain words, ‘I ought to seek his happiness 
rather than mine. Years do not make such a 
’ difference in a man asinawoman. At twenty- 
five, perhaps, my sex may be where his is at 
fifty. Who knows? Each heart must answer 
for itself. The very frivolity of Violet, as I would 
call it, may be just what is necessary as the com- 
plement to his more solid character. And my 
sister! What if she is attracted toward him? 
Under such circumstances, have I the right to 
keep him to his word? Should I not rather give 
him back his promise, and do everything I can 
to further his suit for Violet?” 

If Genevieve had been five years younger, she 
might have rested here, and in thinking she was 
doing only what was right, have helped to dig 
the grave of her own happiness. Many a girl 
has done this, under an exaggerated notion of 
self-sacrifice, if not of duty. But Genevieve had 
too well-balanced a mind long to remain in this 
opinion. 

“No,” she said. ‘TI will not be foolish. I 
will not go out of my way to defeat myself. 
I have rights as well as Violet. I will not 
marry Elster, after what I have seen, unless 
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I find that he really loves me the best; but 
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I will not give him up: at least, until assured 
of this.’’ 

She raised her head proudly, as she spoke, all 
the old haughty fire in her eyes. 

“It is his right: it may yet be my protec- 
tion,’”’ she went on, ‘‘ that he should see more of 
Violet. Then, if he loves her, I will retire from 
the rivalry. But it may be, it may be,” and a 
delicious thrill shot through her, -‘that he will 
like me best yet.” 

She hung her head bashfully, and a smile 
broke all over her face as she whispered these 
last words to herself. No one, who had seen her 
then, would have recognized the proud beauty 
of society. 

‘+I will make grandma,” she continued, still 
speaking to herself, and, as she spoke, she leaned 
her cheek on her hand, in an attitude of deep 
thought, ‘let Violet go into society here. Elster 
shall meet her continually. If we were to marry, 
he would be certain to meet her afterward, and 
then, if his fancy should grow into a passion, it 
would be too late. [I will not run that risk. 
They shall meet now. The game shall be played 
out fair,” she said, rising haughtily, ‘and if I 
lose, I lose. And why should I be afraid of any 
one, even Violet?” 

The gray dawn was breaking before the conflict 
was over, and Genevieve had thus finally re- 
solved on. her course. We shall see that she 
never after flinched from it. 

Meantime, Elster’s reflections, though different, 
were hardly less pleasant. As he sat in his room, 
looking out of the window, and waiting for din- 
ner to be announced, he passed in retrospect the 
events of the last few days. The general result 
was not kindly toward Genevieve. He had 
often heard the latter and her grandmother talk- 
ing of the little sister, and had been led, as we 
have seen, tothink that she was a mere child. 
Having now seen this beautiful girl, this glo- 
rious vision of youth, he felt suspicious and hard. 


Life had rendered him somewhat harsh in his } 


judgments, and he had a feeling now that he had 
been tricked, and purposely, he feared. He ac- 
cused Genevieve of willful deception, in keeping 
this lovely creature out of sight, lest her own 
sovereignty should run the risk of being dis- 
turbed. 

Lost in these angry reflections, he did not hear 
the gong, and dinner was half over before he re- 
membered to go down stairs. The old lady was 
trying her digestive organs to their fullest extent , 
but Miss Rolleston was not visible. 


“She has a headache, or something,” the} 





making herself worse; but I am too fond of my 
own way, ever to interfere with other people. 
I suppose she will come down to-morrow, at 
breakfast, well enough.” 

Having said this, she rather turned her back 
on Elster, and talked with some new comers, 
acquaintances from town, whom Elster did not 
know. 

There was to be a dance the following night. 
Somehow, all that day, Elster did not see Gene- 
vieve. She only appeared for a late breakfast, 
after he had finished ; and she did not come down 
to dinner. It was late, too, when she entered the 
ballroom. Familiar as all the people there were 
with her appearance, she gave them a new sen- 
sation, a pleasant one to everybody, except the 
man who had asked to be her husband. 

Never had she looked more beautiful, never 
warmed more out of her cold grandeur. Usually 
she wore dresses rather heavy and rich than 
youthful; but to-night she was in thin white, 
relieved by decorations of vivid blue. There was 
color in her cheeks; her calm eyes were eager 
and bright. She looked years younger than her 
age. But all her beauty did not soften Elster 
a whit. 

The gayer Genevieve waxed, the more old Mrs. 
Rolleston shivered, She had a mind to go to bed, 
and lie there for a week. She liked battles, 
when victory was certain; but she hardly umder- 
stood her granddaughter this evening, and she 
had no wish to find herself alone with her at 
present. 

Still nothing happened, this night, or the next 
day. Genevieve did not open her lips in regard 
to the dangerous subject, and this very reticence 
excited the old woman into a fever. The sus- 
pense was agony to her impatient nature, 

** Do have it out, and be done!”’ she cried, at 
last. ‘It’s no fault of mine. I couldn’t get up 
at five o’clock to keep the little witch from tum- 
bling down waterfalls into Lawrence Elster’s 
arms. I’m not to blame for her youth and 
beauty. And there was no one else but she to 
play in the game. I couldn’t help it, if she did 
beat you.” 

The old creature could not have resisted giving 
that last thrust, if she had known that Genevieve 
would throttle her at the end of the sentence. 
She did not receive a word of reply. 

«You'll never be satisfied till I send her back 
to school. It’s too hard; she amuses me, and 
nothing else does. I like to have her about, and 
now she must go.’’ 

An awful tempest swept across the white 


grandmother said, ‘‘and so would stay in her ; beauty of Genevieve Rolleston’s face, but she 
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rouvm, anl only take some soup, & sure means of } on y said, 
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“Yes; I think, perhaps, she must go.” 

Her grandmother began to choke and sob a 
little. 

“T’m the most miserable old woman alive,” 
said she. ‘You're a stone image, a marble pig— 
and that’s what you are !” 

Genevieve stood looking straight over her head 
as the old woman hurried on with a flood of an- 
gry, half-frightened abuse, no more moved by it 
than the Egyptian sphynx would be by the com- 
plaining of the desert wind at its base At last, 
she said, 

“‘A night and a day I have been thinking. I 
want another day and night. I will end your 
suspense then.” 

The old woman was furious at finding herself 
cowed; but cowed she was, and glad of the re- 
prieve. Still the fiery spirit, and love of domina- 
tion, were too strong in her to let herself be sub- 
jected to the humiliation of permitting Genevieve 
to see that she was cowed, if it could be helped. 
She caught her breath, and the remains of her 
flagging temper, in an instant, and said, 

‘* Another day and night, indeed! If you are 
talking blank verse, you may as well stop, for I 
never could understand poetry.” 

But the very peevishness, which made her 
usually stern voice sound quavering and aged, 
was of itself enough to betray her inner trouble. 
Genevieve was too generous, or too proud, to 
take advantage of this sign of weakness, to over- 
whelm her by showing that she noticed the 
change, as the old woman would unhesitatingly 
have done had the case been reversed. She re- 
mained silent; but her very silence gave her 
grandmother courage to speak again. 

“Instead of indulging in verse, you had better 
use your common sense a little,” cried she. 
“You have enough when you make any effort ; 
and hard and cold enough it is, too.” 

«‘ Hard and cold enough !’’ repeated Genevieve, 
as if thinking aloud. 

«« As for romance,”’ continued her grandmother, 
gaining new confidence by the manner in which 
her last thrust had been received, “that might 
be excusable in Violet; but you are past the age 
when it can be made interesting. How old are 
you? I forget, just at this minute; but these 
last two days, that you have gone moving about 
like a tragedy queen, you look thirty at the very 
least—thirty, every inch of it.”’ 

“I wonder if I was ever young,’’ said Gene- 
vieve, in the same slow, abstracted voice. ‘‘ How 
could I ever have been. with the life I have led?” 

“Trash and nonsense! I suppose, now, you 
are making sly flings at me, you ungrateful 
hussy !” 





“T was not thinking of you,’’ Genevieve an- 
swered. ‘I have never reproached you.” 

* Well, I should think even your impertinence 
could scarcely go to that length!’ parenthesized 
the old woman. 

“Tt would be too late for such weakness now,”’ 
added Genevieve, going on with her unfinished 
sentence, as if she had not heard her grandmo- 
ther’s speech. 

‘*There’s just one course open to you,” said 
the old woman, almost believing that she had 
gained the upper hand, and eager to pursue her 
triumph. 

‘¢ Just one course,”’ said Genevieve, again echo- 
ing her words, in the same strange voice. 

“Yes; and it is so plain, that even a mole 
might see!’ retorted Mrs. Rolleston. ‘ Law- 
rence Elster has asked you to marry him; and he 
is not a man to go back from his word! I'll take 
Violet off on a visit. You can stop here with the 
Grangers. Behave as if nothing had happened, 
and everything will end well enough.” 

‘*You mean that Mr. Elster would marry me.” 

The words were not a question. She seemed 
calmly deliberating the probability of her com- 
panion’s assertion. 

“Just that! It is too late in the day for you 
to be particular. If this chance fails, you will 
never have another. No new man is likely to 
fall in your way: at least, none so eligible as he. 
Put your pride in your pocket, and hold him to 
his word. Plenty of women have done the same. 
Who are you, to think yourself too good to bend 
a little?” 

For the first time, Genevieve’s face betrayed 
emotion. She turned deathly pale. The light 
died out of her eyes. She shook so violently 
from head to foot, that she was forced to sit 
down in the chair, against which she had been 
leaning. 

Her appearance alarmed the old woman, and 
she cried out, half in terror, half in anger, 

‘* Now you are going to help matters, by faint- 
ing away. You, that are always so severe on 
such nonsense.” 

Genevieve did not speak; she only turned 
whiter, if that were possible, and her great eyes 
looked glazed and dead. 

Fright subdued the old woman’s rage, and 
she exclaimed, 

** Genevieve! Genevieve! Don’t, don’t! Let 
me get you some water. There, there! We'll not 
quarrel any more.” 

There is nothing the matter. I am not faint. 
Don’t be afraid. I shall make no scene,” she 
answered, brokenly. 

Before Mrs. Rolleston could get on her feet, 
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Genevieve had risen herself. She went to a ta- 
ble, poured out a glass of water from the decan- 
ter, drank, and returned to her seat, looking 
more like herself. 

** You needn’t frighten me into a fit !’’ snapped 
the old woman, seeing that Genevieve was better. 
““What the dickens ails you? Anybody who 
did not know you, would suppose you cared for 
the man.” 

** But you, who do know me, who have brought 
me up, and have taught me such useful lessons, 
would never suppose that,” she replied. 

Her voice sounded bitter now, and a slight 
flush crossed the pallor of her cheeks. 

“Tam not going to be abused!” cried Mrs, 
Rolleston, viciously. ‘If you faint away, I'll 
_ stick pins in you—that I will! Do what you 
like, go where you like, I wash my hands of you. 
I've done! If you were not madder than a de- 
sert badger, and wickeder than Ishmael, and all 
the rest of the patriarchs,’’ (the old woman was 
thoroughly educated, but Scriptural history was 
not her strong point,) ‘‘ you will marry Lawrence 
Elster, if you have to threaten him with a breach 
of promise suit-in order to get him.” 

‘There is no need to give me this wise ad- 
vice,” returned Genevieve, perfeetly composed 
once more. ‘I see it all as plainly as you can 
do. You asked what ailed me? Nothing. Only 
hearing you put my own thoughts into words, 
showed me sv plainly how low I had fallen, how 
utterly degraded and debased I am, that it was 
hard to bear for a moment. But I don’t mind, 
now.”’ 

“I never heard such horrible language. It is 
positively indecent!” shriekel the old woman, 
flaming into virtuous indignation. “ If you were 
the Magdalene you couldn't say more.”’ 

“ Only that I am not even penitent!’’ cried 
Genevieve, with a laugh, that cut against her 
grandmother's nerves, like the grating of a file. 

‘* Hold your tongue—do! Suppose anybody 
heard you—the partitions are so thin in these 
hotels—what would they think ?”’ 

*T tell you,”’ said Genevieve, in a voice that 
was worse to her than that laugh had been, “I 
hold many a lost woman better than I, and scores 
of women such as [! They have had sometime 
hearts and souls, have loved, and we—we sell 
ourselves for a price, and cover up our shame 
under legal forms and priestly benedictions ; and 
when the end comes, and the judgment of the 
hereafter, these poor creatures, whom we are too 
delicate and pure even ‘a name, shall show white 
as virgin innocence beside the black falsehood 
and the base trickery of our lives.’’ 

Before the old woman could do more than 


gasp or gurgle in her throat. Genevieve had left 
the room. The grandmother sat for many mo- 
ments staring at the spot where the girl had 
stood, then her face began to work, and she 
looked nearer tears than any mortal had seen her 
for half a century. 

“She scared me half to death! I wonder it 
did not give me.a stroke of apoplexy,’’ she 
{ muttered, at last. ‘I do believe she is mad—I 
{ do honestly. I'll have Violet sleep in my room. 
‘ T believe, on my soul, she would murder her, if 
she got at the child this night.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tuat evening there was another dance. Her 
grandmother had not seen Genevieve since their 
interview, and went down into the drawing-room 
by herself. Presently, to her utter astonishment, 
in floated Genevieve, with Violet on her arm. 
The whole room was fairly dazed, for an instant, 
by the appearance of the pair, each a type of 
such glorious beauty, yet so unlike. 

As they approached the end of the room, 
where Mrs. Rolleston sat, they encountered El- 
ster. Genevieve addressed him gayly, and kept 
talking as she walked, still holding Violet's arm 
in hers, so that he was forced to accompany 
them. 

«Please help me make my peace with grand- 
mama, Mr. Elster,’’ she said, as they reached 
Mrs. Rolleston. ‘‘I have disobeyed one of her 
strictest rules, by bringing Violet down to dance; 
but it seemed too hard always to leave her up 
stairs alone, when we were all so gay and happy 
here. She was allowed to play in the game of 
croquet, so I thought grandma wouldn’t really 
object.” 

‘I may stay, mayn’t I, grandma?’ pleaded 
Violet. 

‘‘You cannot refuse !”’ Elster exclaimed, try- 
ing to appear at ease, bvt net succeeding over- 
well. > 

‘We had such work to escape Saunders,” 
continued Genevieve, with a \augh so merry that 
it sounded fairly like Violet’s. ‘‘ Poor Therese 
would have helped us, but we were afraid of 
bringing her into disgracee——” 

‘So Genevieve dressed me,’’ interrupted Vio- 
let, ‘‘and sewed all this beautiful lace on my 
dress herself! See how splendid I am, grandma. 
Now please, don’t be cross, else I’ll hug you be- 
fore all the world !’’ 

The old woman was nearly paralyzed with as- 
tonishment; but she had been one of society's 
leading actresses too reany years not to be equal 
to any emergency. 
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“A pair of spoiled, rebellious children—I 
don’t know which is the worst,’’ cooed she, in a 
voice as amiable as if in a former stage of exist- 
ence she had been a dove, instead of a bird of 
prey. ‘* How shall we punish them, Mr. Elster ?’’ 

‘*Condemn us to dance incessantly,’’ laughed 
Genevieve. ‘*And here comes Mr. Douglas to 
begin my penance,’’ she continued, as a gentle- 
man approached. ‘I have not forgotten my 
promise, Mr. Douglas. My first dance was to 
be with you.” 

Mr. Douglas proceeded to look perfectly imbe- 
cile with delight, and tried to remember when 
the promise had been made. It was not the 
fault of his small intellects that he was unable 
to do this, for the promise was a figment of 
fancy, which Miss Rolleston evolved on the in- 
stant. 1 

[ister seldom danced. He had an idea that a 
man of three-and-thirty ought not to indulge in 
such performances. Bat to-nig'it he was guilty 
of the weakness, several times, It was the only 
way he could secure a word of conversation with 
Violet, she was so constantly surrounded with 
admirers and partners. Yet, lovely as she was, 
with the freshness and unstudied grace of early 
youth upon her, few people in the room would 
have admitted that Genevieve suffered by the 
contrast. To an artisiic eye, each only set off 
the other. Now Lawrence Elster’s artistic tastes 
were sufficiently cultivated to have rendered him 
a good judge, under ordinary circumstances, but 
he was ill too angry with Genevieve to be an 
impartial one. It was natural—human nature is 
so frail—that he should unconsciously snatch at 


any pretext for blaming or undervaluing Genc- } 


vieve at this crisis, He was aware that he had 
been guilty of a weakness. His fancy, or his 
heart, (it is so difficult, where intercourse be- 
tween men and women is eoncerned, to distin- 
guish one from the other,) had gone astray, 
yielded incontinently to the spell of a new sen- 
sation, and it was g satisfaction to his conscicnce 
that he could blame Genevieve, could accuse her 
of deliberate deception, and even make himself 
believe that his attraction toward Violet was not 
the work of his own fickleness, but the result of 
Genevieve’s treachery, an after weakness conse- 
quent upon her conduct, the effect of having 
been forced to perceive the difference between 
her duplicity and Violet’s girlish frankness and 
honesty. 

Violet was as happy as a fairy princess all the 
evening, and Genevieve aided to make her ap- 
pearance a success. As for the grandmother, she 
kept up a decent show. But internally she was 
in & state of stupefied wonder, such as she had 








never suffered from during the whole course of 
her long and erratic pilgrimage. What Genevieve 
could mean by her conduct was more than the 
old schemer was able to imagine. Indeed, while 
the dance lasted, she could not think at all, 
could only try her best to appear as usual, and 
feel a blind rage toward the whole world; both 
granddaughters and Lawrence Elster coming in 
for the most active share. Her wrath and un- 
certainty made her old tongue more reckless than 
it was even on ordinary occasions; and the things 
she said, the stories she told, and the jokes she 
perpetrated, were enough to cause her listeners 
to shiver, only that we have all in this day lost 
the power of being shocked at anything, so long 
as our selfishness or vanity is not touched. 

Her granddaughters bade her good-night, in 
the presence of all the world; so she had no 
chance for any private words; but, indeed, she 
had no wish to see either of them alone. She 
was glad to get to her room, and go to bed, so 
perplexed and tired, that she had not even en- 
ergy to scold her maid. 

But before sleep came, she had come to a con- 
clusion in regard to Genevieve. The creature 
was so confident, so arrogant, that she was de- 
liberately flinging Violet in Elster’s way, in the 
hope that her own queenly charms, matured in- 
tellect, and the rest of it would so overpower 
Violet’s youthful loveliness and immature clever- 
ness, that the man would come to his senses. 

‘¢She’s a fool,’’ muttered the old creature, as 
she turned on her pillow, determined to forget 
everything and everybody, and go to sleep. 
‘She's a fool, and I'll trouble myself no fur- 
ther.’” 

The next aay Genevieve devised an excursion 
to some mountain. The luncheon was to be eaten 
out-of-doors. In the presence of Elster, and 
several others, she pleaded so hard that Violet 
should make one of the party, that it was impos- 
sible for Mrs. Rolleston to refuse. The old wo- 
man had only the poor satisfaction of whisper- 
ing, in Genevieve’s ear, while pretending to 
arrange a flower in her hair, 

‘* You’re an Egyptian mummy! You’re a plas- 
ter-ass. I'd like to bite you!” 

And Genevieve smiled, and said aloud, as if 
she had just received some compliment, 

“You bad old granny, to spoil me so! If you 
don’t stop trying to turn my head, I'll tell them 
all what you are saying.” 

And once more the old woman was cowed. 
She could only laugh, and pretend to be flutter- 
ing her fan, to conceal the trembling of her old 
fingers, which shook with the imzyotent rage that 
made her ancient blood boil like fire. 
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It was a day to be remembered, for one reason 
or another, by every soul who had a part in its 
pleasures. A day which Viclet could string on 
the rosary of memory as a perfect pearl. A day 
of torture to Genevieve, which was the culmina- 
tion of agony. Whatever the future might hold 
in store, the power of suffering had reached its 
climax. No matter what might lie beyond, for 
all time to come, as for the past, that day, in 
looking back across her life, must remain always 
her apotheosis of misery. 

Tt was she who managed, as only a woman 
thoroughly accustomed to society could have 
done, to throw Violet and Elster together ; and 
the young girl was so charming, in her freshness 
and childish gayety, to the tired man of the 
world, that for a time he forgot his resolves, his 
scruples, his conscience, and yielded wholly to 
the spell of the hour, drifting off into fairy land. 
Of course, outwardly, he guarded carefully every 
outlook, for, mad as he was, he could not forget 
the dictates of honor and manliness; could not, 
at the bottom of his soul, forget that he was 
bound and fettered; but, man-like, he allowed 
himself to believe that he forgot it just for the 
time. 

It was Genevieve who brought him back to 
reality. Genevieve, who, when the setting sun 
reminded everybody that it was time to return 
home, took his arm, saying, 

‘I want to walk down the hill. One of the 
carriages can wait for us at the foot.’’ 

Violet and a gay party walked in advance; and 
while Genevieve talked on, he tried to answer 
collectedly. Elster could hear Violet’s merry 
laugh ring out, and catch now and then snatches 
of her conversation. 

And Genevieve was confiding and talkative, as 
he had never seen her, reminding him, by the 
freedom with which she spoke of her family 
and other matters, that she considered her- 
self bound to him by a tie that went beyond 
friendship. 

Once or twice she said things which, for an 
instant, almost made him think that the time had 
come when she expected him again to speak and 
plead for her decision. Though he was speedily 
ashamed of that idea. False as he believed her, 
he was forced to acquit her of a design like that. 
But he knew he ought to speak; that he ought 
not to wait an hour. What was he to tell her? 
In justice to himself, he must admit to her that 
he believed she had been guilty of deception; in 
justice to her, he must tell the whole story in 
regard to himself? Tell what? That his fancy 
had wandered; that he was fickle, weak, ca- 





the first brilliant vision that chanced to cross 
his path? 

He was horribly ashamed, humiliated to the 
utmost depths of his soul; yet all the while he 
could not help admitting the truth. He had 
erred; he was weak, and incapable of making 
headway against his own folly and madness. 

“T am so glad you like my Violet,” said Gene 4 
vieve. ‘She seems like a child to you and me, 
who have grown old ir worldliness and disagree: 
able wisdom. But you appreciate her, and pet 
her as I like to have you. TI never before felt sa 
certain that I understood your character, as I 
do this day.” 

He had no opportunity to answer, for they had 
reached thecarriages, and everybody was eager 
to get home. He was g'ad that chance had 
placed him in a vehicle with three elderly bache- 
lors; for, at least, he could snub them when they 
spoke, puff diligently at his cigar, and curse his 
stars, or himself, to his heart’s content. 

It was with far different feelings, with feelings 
of solemn renunciation, that Genevieve went back 
to the hotel. She had that afternoon finally de- 
eided, or thought she had decided, what was right 
for her todo She had met the crisis, as we have 
seen, bravely, talking to Elster as if nothing had 
happened. But when she found herself alone in 
her room, a reaction took place. She shrank 
from her decision. She could not, she felt, play 
the martyr. The struggle began anew. 

The night passed. It was a night during 
which Genevieve Rolleston made no pr€tence of 
going to bed. She sat in her room, which the 
moonlight filled with ghostly shapes, and she and 
her soul held a watch together. 

There was no disguise possible now, nor did 
she attempt to deceive herself. She loved this 
man; loved him with all the strength of her 
nature, the fullness of her womanhood. The de- 
cision lay wholly in her hands. Elster would 
never dream of going back from his offer. He 
would be honorable and true; would fight out 
and live down his pain. Violet could be sent 
away. In time, he would forget. Similar expe- 
riences often overtook married men; often some 
passing dream turned their heads for a season. 
Did not wives bear it with more or less pa- 
tience, till art, or affection, or a sense of what 
was right on the husband’s part, should bring 
the truant fancy back ? 

When she found herself contemplating such 
possibilities, Genevieve felt that she had fallen, 
indeed. Even her great pride had broken under 
this wild love. She had pitted herself against 
Violet, ant had failel. But she was too wretched 


pable, at his age, of being carried astray by } even to feel that sting very keenly. 
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+ When day broke, the task was over. “She had 
come back to her first resolution. Her dream of 
bliss was strangled, murdered ; the corpse straight- 
ened for the grave. Of the ghost, which would 
haunt all coming years, she need not yet think. 
One thing only remained, to send Elster away. 
She must set him free. But she must do it 
in a manner which should convince him that she 
had no heart to wound, and that she was not 
worth a pang of regret or remorse. She must 
do this for his sake. She loved him, and must 
take the whole pain upon herself. She loved 
him well enough so todo. It was this feeling, 
and not a desire to shield her crushed and bleed- 
ing pride, which nerved her. 

She dressed, however, at her usual hour. By 
some unconscious instinct, she put on her plainest 
gown. It was not exactly mourning, though it 
was black; but she felt that it harmonized with 
her feelings better than any other. She was not 
quite equal to going down to the public apart- 
ment for her morning meal, and so she let her 
hair, as she often did when she breakfasted in 
her room, hang loose, flowing down her back ; 
and thus seen, it showed as glossy, redundant 
and beautiful as even Violet’s. Then she went 
to a little desk, on which lay her Bible, by a 
favorite window, that looked over the distant 
valley of the Hudson, with nothing between it 
and the river, miles on miles away. 

With all her pride, with all her other faults, 
Genevieve was essentially religious. Had she 
uot been so, she would have been, perhaps, inca~ 





pable of the great sacrifice she was about to make. 
She opened her Bible reverentially, but at ran- 
dom, for she was not about to read. A different 
purpose was in her mind. From a locked drawer 
in the desk she took out a bit of paper, which she 
unfolded carefully, displaying to the sight a 
bunch of withered snow-drops. 
drops had a history. They had been given to 
her long ago, by Elster, in the first weeks of their 
acquaintance. 
at the time, she had said to herself was childish, 
and of which she had been ashamed, she had put 
them away as a memento. 
them, they seemed a symbol of her dead hopes. 
She gazed at them for a moment, and then 
silently laid them on the open page before her, 
and shut the book. 
remembered that the chapter at which she had 
casually opened, was that one in Corinthians 
which forms part of the burial service of the 
dead. The omen, in spite of her strong charac- 
ter, in spite of the fact that’ she had already 
made her decision, sent a chill to her heart. 

“This is a burial without hope,’’ she said. 
‘«There will be no resurrection from it.” 

Then she knelt down, crossed her arms above 
the Bible, laid her face on her hands, and 
prayed. 

When she rose, a new light was in her face. 
There was all the old resolve, but there was more. 
Her countenance, with its look of sublime renun: 
ciation, shone like that of an angel. 


These snow- 


With a tinge of sentiment, which, 


Now, as she looked at 


It was not till then that she 
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THANK God, you died, and died unchanged ! 
Died, ere the years could cause, 

By all their arts, a heart estranged 
To counterfeit what was. 


Now, if I shed some bitter tears, 
And sit, and weep alone, 

Through all the lonely, loveless years, 
I do but mourn my own. 


Mine, mine, my own! You do belong 
Wholly to Death, and me. 

Dead, dead! My dead! Strange such a song 
Should soothing comfort be ! 


But had you lived, and lived apart 
From me, afar with men, 

Some later love had touched your heart, 
And I had lost you then. 


To sit, and think some woman's face 
Was pillowed on your breast ; 
To know some lithe young form of grace 
Usurped my place of rest; 
Vou. XLVIL.—23 





To sit, and think another's kiss 
Usurped my last, long one; 

To think, and know, and feel all this, 
As some poor hearts have done ; 


Why, then, my grief had been a sin, 
To hide it all the years; 

My scalding tears would fall within— 
Ah, these are bitter tears! 


Now you are mine, my very own! 
Death only shares my claim ; 
And while I walk my way alone, 
I mourn you without shame. 


, It is sweet sorrow, precious pain! 


I need not hide my cross, 
Since none can say, “ Another's gain 
Has been this woman's loss.” 


Living, thou wert not mine in all ; 
Dead, thou art wholly so; 

And though some bitter tears may fall, 
I mourn my own, I know. 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


I may be mistaken. Perhaps I am. It is very 
possible. Human nature is frail, and liable to 
mistake. But, if such be the case, I am mis- 
taken—I am very much mistaken, indeed. That 
is all I have to say. 

The first time I saw the girl, I distrusted her. 
T am not slow at forming estimates of character, 
and I formed an estimate of hers without hesita- 
tion. She impressed me unpleasantly. She did 
not belong to the class of young ladies whom I 
had been accustomed to meet. She was, I regret 
to say, exceedingly unlike them in every respect. 

I met her at the house of my friend, Mrs. 
Abercrombie, upon whom I called on business 
connected with our church. She was Mrs. Aber- 
crombie’s niece, and was spending the summer 
with her. 

I had been ushered into the room, and was 
sitting there awaiting my friend’s arrival, when 
I heard the sound of feet, and the rustling sweep 
of an extravagantly long dress in the hall, and 
then she—this young woman—opened the door, 
and stood upon the threshold, looking at me with 
@ very singular and unpleasant expression in 
her eyes. I say unpleasant, because, after her 
first glance of surprise at finding me there, one 
might almost have fancied that she discovered 
some cause for amusement in my personal ap- 
pearance, or manner of regarding her. Possibly 
jt was the latter, for it must be confessed that I 
looked at her with very strong sentiments of dis- 
approval. I had heard of her repeatedly since 
her arrival, and was, to some extent, prepared 
to be tried and rasped, but I was not prepared 
for such sinful absurdity as I saw before me. 
We are a quiet people at Brentham, we have 
quiet tastes, and are averse to waste and selfish 
lavishness, consequently Miss Abercrombie was 
@ revelation. The dress she wore upon this oc- 
casion, a combination of violet and gray silks, 
was a reckless outrage of reason and economy. 
It was cut according to the wildest caprice of 
fashion ; it was puffed, and slashed, and plaited ; 
it trailed its rich length upon the floor in a man- 
ner to make one shudder, in a manner, in my 
eyes, absolutely wicked. And not only the dress, 
but the wearer herzelf, impressed.me unfavor- 
ably. I saw, at a glance, that our select little 
social circle at Brentham would not be improved 
in tone by Miss Abercrombie’s introductiouito it. 
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Other people might (as I have often heard them, ) 
admire her cool readiness and self-possessed fear- 
lessness of manner. I saw in it nothing but a 
self-confidence, far too well assured to be either 
well bred or pleasant. 

It was several seconds before politeness seem- 
ed to suggest to her that I might expect her to 
say something, and when she spoke, her attempt 
at composure was more unpleasant than her half 
smile. 

‘‘I beg pardon,” she said, ‘I thought Mrs. 
Abercrombie was here.”’ 

«IT am waiting for Mrs. Abercrombie myself,’”’ 
I said, rather stiffly, as I half rose from my seat. 
‘‘ Miss Jerningham ?”’ 

She was obliged to advance, then, as I intend- 
ed to make her. Having seen this much of her, 
I determined to see more, and to judge for my- 
self as to the truth of what rumor had said of 
her fascinations and personal beauty. 

‘Thank you,’ she said. ‘And I am Sara 
Abercrombie.” 

She dragged her preposterous train across the 
room, and sat down where the light fell upon 
her face, and I could see her well. I scrutinized 
her closely as she talked, during the interval 
which elapsed before Mrs. Abercrombie’s en- 
trance. I had heard so much enthusiastic non- 
sense about the peculiar beauty of American wo- 
men, about their “‘type’’ and its charm, and so 
forth, that, as I have said, I thought I would 
judge for myself. Well, the enthusiasm was ab- 
surd enough, if she was a fair specimen of her 
class. She was neither tall nor imposing. She 
was barely of middle height, in the first place, 
and her figure was slender and girlish. Her skin 
was colorless and smooth, not an English com- 
plexion at all. She had large, peculiar purplish 
gray eyes, whose lashes were too black and too 
long, though I have since heard that her admir- 
ers considered them one of her chief beauties ; 
her hair was brown, and suspiciously abundant, 
and her mouth was nothing in particular. There 
were a dozen girls in Brentham, who, to my 
mind, were.more reasonably entitled to be called 
beauties, and yet these girls were always most 
inconsistently thrown into the background when 
Sara Abercrombie made her appearance. Cer- 
tainly she exerted no fascinating power over me. 
Thad not altered my opinion a whit when my 
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call was over, and I left the house. I saw her 
exactly as she was, an ordinary young woman, 
who was too sure of herself, and too sure of be- 
ing inconsistently admired upon all occasions 
without deserving it. 

The subsequent conduct of Brentham surprised 
me beyond measure. Mrs. Abercrombie’s niece 
became an absolute fashion even among the most 
sensible and refined people. She was invited 
everywhere ; she was petted, and actually feted. 
Ordinarily well behaved and well regulated girls 
tried to model themselves upon her; and though 
it must be confessed they failed signally, the 
effect upon society was bad. There was not a 
young man in our best circles who did not openly 
avow his admiration for her, and the old ones 
were quite as bad. The worst of it was, that 
the girl never actually committed herself. She 
was crafty enough to keep cool, and not allow 
her head to be turned by the general adulation. 
She absorbed it, one might say, certainly she 
made no outward sign of any special enjoyment 
of it. But I for one, was not to be deceived by 
her quiet manner. Her ruling passion was am- 
bition, and it was a passion grasping at every- 
thing. She was ambitious of conquest, of fame; 
and it was not long before I discovered that this 
was not all. As Mrs. Abercrombie’s niece and 
guest, her social position at Brentham was a se- 
cure one. She was accepted as a delightful fact, 
and people forgot to ask questions. It was only 
known that her home was in America, and that 
after her visit, she would return there. What- 
ever my own doubts about her were, I said 
nothing. As far as she was concerned, I was an 
outsider. After our first few meetings, her man- 
ner toward me was studiously cold and indif- 
ferent. I even thought she avoided me. Perhaps 
she saw that I understood her, and rated her 
rightly. But notwithstanding her clever secre- 
tiveness, she betrayed herself, greatly to my sur- 
prise, I admit, and all the more to my surprise, 
because she betrayed herself to me. 

Calling upon Mrs. Abercrombie, one morning, 
I found her niece looking pale and heavy-eyed, 
and commented upon this fact. 

“You do not appear well,” I said, without 
going beyond cool civility in my expression of 
interest. ‘You are pale to haggardness.”’ 

She answered me, with a quiet smile. 

**T have been trying to do too much at once,” 
she said. - “I have been trying to serve two 
+ masters.’ ; 

I did not look at her as other people invariably 
did, with an eager expectation of hearing some- 
thing brilliant as an explanation. I merely re- 
plied, coolly, 


‘«T do not quite understand.” 
“‘[ have been doing at night the work I left 
>undone in the day; and it is as Aunt Gwyneth 
prophesied it would be. I have broken down a 
little.” 

“The work !”’ I said. 
stand yet.” 

She colored slightly. 

“Possibly not,”’’she returned: ‘TI refer to my 
newspaper work—the letters, and other articles, 
it is my business to write, as a means of liveli- 
hood.” This last as coolly as if it was the most 
commonplace statement in the world. 

‘Ts it possible that you mean literary work ?” 
I said, in some astonishment. ‘Do your parents 
allow - 

‘‘T have no parents,’’ she answered. “ IfI had, 
it is quite probable that I should not be obliged 
to earn my bread and butter by literary hard 
work. It is hard work, I regret tosay. I am not 
@ genius.” 

Before I left the house, I had the whole story. 
For the three or four years which had elapsed 
since her father’s death, she had been earning 
her living in a most singular manner; a manner 
singular and startling, indeed, to quiet English 
people. She had been writing for newspapers 
and periodicals, and she had actually been living 
entirely alone in the room her father had occp- 
pied during his lifetime. I wondered what Bren- 
tham would think when it heard the truth. 

How it was that she had so far forgotten her 
usual wariness as to tell me all this, I could not 
understand at first; but, when I thought the mat- 
ter over, I comprehended her motive. She had 
balanced things in a scale of her own, and then 
had made her move. She had balanced the 
chance of Brentham’s being somewhat shocked, 
against the chance of its being charmed and ex- 
cited by a novelty, and she had decided that she 
could afford to tell the truth to me, and leave me 
to tell it to others. That was what her pretence 
at indifferent frankness meant. 

That week the Chetwyns came home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chetwyn, the children, and Mr. Miles 
and Catharine, who were so much older than the 
rest, that we could not class them among them. 
Every small place has its great family, apd the 
Chetwyns were Brentham’s. They were the rich- 
est people, and the most influential in every 
respect. They had the loveliest house, and the 
most elegant surroundings. Altogether, they were 
people to be envied. A great deal might be said 
in a description of them, but my version of this 
story has to do only with Mr. Miles, and I 
scarcely intend to describe him. I will only say 
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that he was a strikingly handsome man; that ht 
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was witty and popular, and that he inherited a 
vast fortune from a bachelor uncle, an Indian 
nabob, who had died at the time of his young 
relative’s majority. 

Any clear-sighted individual can easily imagine 
what | am going totell them. From the moment 
that Sara Abercrombie met this young man, she 
had but one object in view. As she had set her 
mind upon winning Brentham, so she set her 
mind upon winning him. Certainly, she worked 
well, and steadfastly. The first time the two had 
seen each other, was at an evening party, on 
which occasion I, myself, was one of the guests. 
When Sara Abercrombie entered the room, Mr. 
Miles was standing near me. I had been speak- 
ing to him about Catharine, who was not well. 
And so it chanced that his back was turned to 
the door, when Sara Abercrombie came in. I 
remember that at the time I was not sorry that 
such was the case. The girl always entered a 
room with a little stir and flutter about her, 
ridiculously like unconscious applause from every- 
body, and this was revolting to me. This even- 
ing she wore white, and harebells really exqui- 
site. The slender-stemmed gray-blue blossoms 
looked scattered all over her dress; and when 
she was half-way across the parlor, Mr. Miles 


saw her in the mirror behind me, and he quite 
started. 
** Who—who is that ?”’ he asked me.”’ 


‘That !”’ I echoed, rather drily. ‘‘ That is in- 
definite, Mr. Miles.’’ 

Then I saw that their eyes had met in the glass. 
Both were coloring a little, and Sara Abercrom- 
bie was turning her face away. 

‘The girl with harebells on her dress, and 
harebells on her eyes. What a new emotion in 
the way of young women !” 

“Oh!” said I, patting up my eye-glass. 
‘*Harebells on her dress! Really, there is no 
young lady who wears harebells but Sara Aber- 
crombie.”’ 

‘Then I mean Sara Abercrombie,’ he an- 
swered.”’ 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘“‘Sara Abercrombie is an 
American; a young person with a vocation, I 
believe. A newspaper correspondent.” 

He looked a little surprised, as I expected. I 
might say that he looked a little dashed, as if the 
idea suggested was too novel and striking to be 
exactly agreeable to him. 

“I should scarcely have thought it,’”’ he said, 
smiling, after a pause. ‘And yet it is absurd to 
say such athing. Why should not a pretty femi- 
nine woman do such work, and do it all the 
better because she is graceful and feminine? it 
ts astonishing how easy it is’ for a man to be a bit 


of a snob where women are concerned, Miss 
Jerningham. How unconsciously one sets little 
+landmarks for them, and feels slightly shaken at 
seeing them overstepped. A woman who is cou. 
rageous really needs the best and highest order 
of courage.”’ 

I said nothing. I knew what his words sig- 
nified. If Sara Abercrombie had been fifty, and 
stiff, and thin, he would not have been so ready 
to apologize unnecessarily for his secret and mo- 
mentary revulsion of feeling. He would not 
have been ashamed of it on my account. He 
would have thought me a silly woman, who might 
have found something more womanly to do. 

Of course, it was not twenty minutes before I 
saw him standing on the opposite side of the 
room, bowing before the white dress and hare- 
bells. Sara Abercrombie had intended that he 
should do it, and he did it. She had also in- 
tended that he should, somehow or other, fall 
quite naturally into the first place in her little 
retinue ; that he should find himself amused and 
pleased in a new way; that he should listeu with 
evident delight to what people called her witty 
speeches; and as she had determined that this 
should happen, it did happen, under her clever 
arrangement. 

There is no denying she had a cleverness of 
her own—a quickness, a readiness of speech, 
often a way of appearing to think deeply, and 
always a kind of daring wit, which, upon the 
whole, was, perhaps, more daring than wit. A 
bright, delicate face; a face which at least gives 
its admirers an idea of girlish delicacy and 
brightness, and a pair of languishing eyes, soften 
a mad speech wonderfully. 

That very night I heard her make a speech to 
Miles Chetwyn, such as any well-regulated Bren- 
tham girl would have trembled at the thought of. 

“The thing which strikes me as forcibly as 
any other, is the number of gloomy, respectable 
people I meet in the streets,” she said, looking 
up at him with mock gravity and concern. ‘‘ Are 
gloom and respectability inseparable in England ? 
And if they are, is it imperative that one should 
be respectable ?”’ 

From that night it was painfully apparent that 
Mr. Miles was completely in her power. His 
attentions were of the most marked and open 
character. To my surprise, the whole family 
appeared to share his admiration of her. Catha- 
rine was nothing short of foolishly enthusiastic, 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Chetwyn seemed charmed. . 
In fact, their conduct was incomprehensible to 
sensible, untouched persons. I had never seen 





anything fascinating in the girl. It was evident, 
however, that they did, or fancied they did, for 
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they were continually inviting her to their 
house, and arranging little entertainments for 
her benefit. Brentham was gayer that summer 
than it had ever been before. I once heard a 
young man, a member of one of our best families, 
say, ‘‘ We ought to be very grateful to you, Miss 
Abercrombie. You are the leaven which has 
leavened the whole lump.” Certainly, they were 
ready enough to give her credit. 

But, as I have already said, she was clever and 
cautious enough to be quiet. She always laughed 
at such remarks—a low, little laugh, which was 
considered very pretty and musical. She was 
too wise to show that she enjoyed her triumphs, 
or thought of them as triumphs at all. Her man- 
ner toward Mr. Miles was the perfection of high 
art. In his presence she was bright, ready- 
witted, and sympathetic. She was never shy or 
awkward, and never eager. She neither seemed 
to wait for his attentions, nor to demand them. 
It was as if she accepted them quite frankly, 
without asking herself what they signified. Only 
a person who understood her, and saw below the 
surface of that quiet little air of self-respecting 
womanliness, as I did, could have seen in her 
what I saw—the cool-headed, steady working 
for the attainment of the object she never lost 
sight of. 


“You are not a shy person, Miss Abercrom- 
bie,”’ I said to her, once. “There are few young 
women who are so perfectly at ease in the society 


of gentlemen as you are. Really, you ought to 
congratulate yourself upon your self-possession.”’ 

She had a habit of drawing herself up a little, 
and turning, to confront me fully when I ad- 
dressed her; and she did it then. Her great 
eyes settled themselves upon mine in an odd, 
steady way, which was by no means becoming, 
or well-bred. 

‘*Can you tell me why I should be less per- 
fectly at ease in the society of gentlemen than in 
that of womer?”’ she said. ‘Is there any rea- 
son why I should? I am afraid I am shamefully 
ignorant.”’ 

That was her hard, bold way. There was no 
shrinking modesty about her. She was as open 
and undisturbed in her demeanor toward the 
men who were in love with her, as she was to- 
ward the children who were fond of her, and who 
really were infatuated, like every one else. I had 
no patience with her well-acted pretences. But 
really this is not exactly what I intended to say. 
I have been led astray by the strength of my 
feelings. 

It began to be quite evident that Mr. Miles 
Chetwyn had not only made up his mind to sacri- 
fice himself to his infatuation, but that he had 











made it up quite in accordance with the feelings 
of his friends and family, and we were expecting 
every day to hear of the engagement being an- 
nounced, when something new occurred. 

I have always believed that when Mrs. Chet- 
wyn gave the particular pariy at which this oc- 
currence took place, she gave it with the inten- 
tion of allowing her son a pleasant opportunity 
to offer himself to Sara Abercrombie. ‘She was 
passionately fond of her children, and Mr. Miles 
was her idol. She adored him, and really he 
was as romantically attached to her as she was 
to him. She had married early, and was a young 
and beautiful woman still. ‘* When I meet a wo- 
man as pretty and charming, I will lay myself at 
her feet,’’ Mr. Miles Tas veen heard to say, and 
he was just the sort of young fellow to be in 
earnest. 

He looked very much in earnest the evening 
of the party. He could scarcely bear to leave 
Sara Abercrombie’s side, and his eyes followed 
her everywhere. His soul was in them, too, and 
I had never seen him look a handsomer man. I 
saw his mother smiling, in a tender fashion, as 
she observed him, and more than once he ex- 
changed glances with her, and smiled too. 

Just before supper, [ was sitting near the open 
door of one of the parlors, when Catherine Chet- 
wyn came in, laughing, and spoke to Miss Aber- 
crombie, who was turning over a book of en- 
gravings. 

‘‘Sara,’’ she said, “you will be obliged to go 
up stairs for a moment, and let the children see 
you. They say they want to look at your party- 
dress. Cedric and Robert are sitting at the head 
of the nursery-stairs, and stoutly refuse to go to 
bed until they have seen you. They won't be 
bribed even with cake. Ceddie says you promised 
you would have a white dress, with roses all over 
it, and Bob says he told you be preferred lilies 
of the valley. Jones has retired in high indig- 
nation, because she can do nothing with them.”’ 

‘Then I must go,’’ said Sara, laughing also. 
‘I must apologize to Bob, for only having the 
lilies in my bouquet. His turn will come next.” 

Catherine passed out into another room, and 
Sara Abercrombie went up stairs, her eyes shining 
in a queer way, and a color on her cheeks almost 
like a delighted blush. As I have said, she was 


} ambitious in everything, she was even eager for 


the admiration of these absurd children. 

I drew the engravings toward me, and began 
to turn them over, but it was not long before I 
was interrupted. Some one stepped to the door, 
and glanced round the room hurriedly. A young 
man, with a strikingly handsome, but pale and 


; haggard face, certainly a late arrival, for I had 


\ 
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_ seen nothing of him before. The room was a 


d 


small side-room, and every one had deserted it 
but me. In fact, it had only been used by those 
of the guests who cared to saunter in and look 
at books and pictures. 

“I beg pardon,”’ said the intruder. ‘‘I thought 
Miss Abercrombie was here.” 

‘« She has just gone up stairs,’ I answered. ‘I 
have no doubt she will return in a few moments.” 

‘Thanks,’ he returned, a trifle abruptly. 
‘Then I'll wait.” 

So he waited, standing at the table, and open- 
ing and shutting books in a nervous, excited 
fashion, which mace me curious, and gave me an 
idea that he was unhappy, as well as in uncer- 
tain health. I think he forgot my presence en- 
tirely. When he heard Miss Abercrombie coming 
he stepped out into the hall, and stood at the 
bottom of the stairs; and the next instant, look- 
ing through the open door, I saw her stop short, 
and heard her cry out, in a hushed voice, 

“Dick! Dick! Oh, Dick, what does this 


mean ?”’ 

I saw that they had both forgotten me then, 
and I drew back a little, but not too far to pre- 
vent my seeing as well as hearing all that passed. 
She was quite pale, and a sudden sadness had 
fallen upon her face. She came down quickly, 


and laid her hand on his arm, looking almost 
stern as well as sad. 

“‘Oh, Dick,” she said, ‘‘ you promised, and 
you are breaking this promise, like the rest, and 
I cannot do you any good.” 

‘*You never did me anything but harm,’’ he 
said, with passionate bitterness. ‘ 1t would have 
been better to have left me alone.” 

She dropped her hand in a moment. 

** Yes,’”’ she answered, ‘‘it would.’’ 

I thought I was prepared for anything, but I 
wag not prepared to see him snatch her hand 

k as he did, and cover it with hungry kisses. 

**You are an angel,’’ he said, *‘ and I am the 
most miserable devil under heaven! Forgive me! 
I couldn’t stay away, and chance favored me, 
too. I knew Chetwyn, and Don’t send me 
away, Sara. Let me stay for a little while, even 
if 1 must stand outside until the end.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and her voice 
trembled. 

«Oh, Dick !’’ she said, ‘‘I have wronged you, 
and I cannot right the wrong at all. If I had 
not been so vain and——” 

“No, no!’’ he groaned. ‘Don't say that! 
A poor devil like me had no right to think of you. 
I had nothing to give—nothing.”’ 

The room in which I sat had another door be- 
side the one through which I was looking. This 


/ 





other door opened into the library; and just as 
these words were being said, Mr. Miles came 
and stood upon the threshold, and spoke to me 
almost in the very words the stranger had used. 

‘‘T thought Miss Abercrombie was here,’’ he 
said; and as soon as I heard his voice, I knew 
he had come to try his fate. 

I could not help feeling excited. He only 
seemed to see the inside of the room at first, but 
the next moment he heard Sara Abercrombie’s 
voice, lowly as she spoke, and he glanced through 
my half-open door just in time to see her lay 
both her hands on her lover’s, in a gesture full 
of emotion. 

“TI am sorry, with all my heart,’”’ she said. 
**You know—you know I am. You will for- 
give me more easily than I shall forgive myself, 
Dick.” 

It was just like her to plead in that soft, false 
fashion with the man whose life she had ruined, 
as I afterward learned she had ruined this man. 
She might deceive others, but she did not deceive 
me. I turned to Mr. Miles with a quickened 
pulse, and a feverish feeling. 

‘‘Miss Abercrombie has met with an old 
friend,” I said. ‘If I may judge from what I 
have heard, a very old one.” 

“Yes,” he said. His voice had dropped, and 
changed. His face had changed altogether. He 
was almost as haggard as the poor fellow in the 
hall. Yes,” he said, and turned away, and 
went out through the library again without an- 
other word. He would not offer himself to Sara 
Abercrombie that night. 

As for the girl herself, all her spirit seemed to 
have left her when she joined the rest of the 
guests. I was sufficiently interested to watch 
her closely during the remainder of the evening. 
The stranger was standing at her side when I 
went intc the dancing-room, and I heard one 
lady telling another that he was an American. 
and that his name was Belasys: and, adding this 
trifle to what i had heard, I proved my story 
easily enough. She had known him at her own 
home; she had encouraged him. She had been 
as fond of him as it was possible for her to be of 
any one; and then she had thrown him over the 
moment a more promising opportunity presented 
itself. 

The very next day I saw Mr. Dick Belas¥s in 
a rather unexpected way. 

The house in which | live is a large one; too 
large for me; but as it was built by my father, 
I cannot make up my mind to leave it. So I let 
one suite of rooms to any respectable stranger 
who may wish to spend a few weeks, or months, 
as strangers often do, in Brentham. At this 
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time my rooms were vacant, and the morning 
after the Chetwyn entertainment Mr. Dick Bela- 
sys applied to me for the privilege of occupying 
them. 

*¢*For a week or so,’’ he said. 

He looked wretched and absent-minded. At 
times, he appeared almost to forget what he 
meant to say. In the daylight his face showed 
itself more haggard than ever. 

‘You are an American ?’’ I said to him. 

o' Fen.”” 

“TI thought so. We have a young American 
lady visiting Brentham, and your accent is like 
hers. Stay—TI think you were introduced to her 
last night. Miss Abercrombie ?’’ 

‘‘T have known Miss Abercrombie during the 
greater part of my life,’’ he answered. 

I let him have the rooms, and he took posses- 
sion that day. In the evening he went out, and 
called upon Sara Abercrombie. 

That was the beginning. After that, he 
scarcely ever saw the girl, unless he was near 
her. If he was not with her, he was within 
sight. If she walked out, he followed her; if 
she went to any little social gathering, he man- 
aged to be there. People began to talk and 
wonder. After awhile she began to refuse invi- 
tations, and stay at home. I knew that she was 
afraid of an exposure, but she tried hard to keep 
a calm face. She did not succeed very well, 
however. She was evidently unhappy and wor- 
ried. I saw that the Chetwyns were dropping 
her. Mr. Miles held himself quietly aloof. It 
is possible the few hints I had given to his mo- 
ther, and to other people, were not lost upon him. 
Indeed, it was not long before every one knew 
the story; and then worse features revealed 
themselves. The poor fellow she had injured 
began to live a dreadful life. He was often 
almost mad with intoxication for days together, 
and it vrept out that he had given himself up to 
ruinous dissipation from the hour in which he 
had discovered that she had trifled with him. If 
it had not been for my intense interest in the 
matter, I should have been obliged to compel 
him to leave my house; but I permitted him to 
remain from day to day, thinking each would be 
the last. 

Strongly as the tide of public opinion had 
gradually set against the girl, it is really won- 
derful that she ever managed to recover herself. 
It is fairly incredible that she should have at- 
tained her end at last, and yet, aided by her 
inimitable boldness and art, she did recover her- 
self, and attain it. Truly, when the worst came 
to the worst, she made a daring stroke, such a 
stroke as not two women in a thousand would 











have ventured. But that was her way. The 
worst came to the worst in this manner. The 
visiting community received invitations to a din- 
ner-party at the Abercrombies, and then we 
heard that it was a sort of farewell banquet, as 
Miss Abercrombie was going away. I thought 
she had found herself fairly beaten ; and what- 
ever people may say, I feel sure that such was 
the case, and that this would have been the last 
of her, if chance had not interposed. 

I shall not easily forget the occasion. People 
were a little curious to see how she would com- 
port herself. I mean the people who had had 
the good sense to begin to distrust her. But she 
was cool enough, though she did not look well. 
There was a queer, tired expression in her eyes, 
and her manner was prouder and quieter than it 
had been before. The Chetwyns were there, and 
the being near her again seemed to have a dis- 
turbing effect upon Mr. Miles. I saw that he 
was weak enough to soften towards her, and lose 
something of his self-control. It was after din- 
ner that this secret, to which I referred, came. 
Sara Abercrombie was siiting near a window, 
talking to Catharine Chetwyn, who seemed to 
be ready to succumb, too. Catharine was young 
and impetuous enough to have felt very strongly 
on the subject of the scandal, though she had 
said very little, and had only showed her feeling 
by holding rather gravely aloof from her once 
beloved Sara. Mr. Miles was at Sura’s side, and 
was more like himself, the old self, than I had 
seen him for some time. Men are so weak. 

Well, there they were, sitting, when a shock- 
ing thing happened. The door was pushed open, 
and Dick Belasys, who had not been invited, 
came into the room, flushed and unsteady. Te 
had broken out terribly a few days before, and 
it was evident that he had been insane enough to 
slip past the servants in some way, and make his 
way up stairs. His dress was gisheveled, ard 
his step uncertain. He glanced round with a 
bitter, defiant smile, and went at once to Sara 
Abercrombie, and stood before her. She turned 
even paler than her wont, but even at that crisis 
she did not have the grace to shrink or look 
guilty. A woman who had been the poor, ruined 
fellow’s best and most courageous friend, might 
have worn just such a stern, outraged look. 

“Dick !’’ she said, “how dare you?’ How 
dare you ?” 

He laughed recklessly. 

**T came to say good-by,” he said. 


“«T thought 
I should like to say it before I went to the devil. 
Don’t blame yourself, Sara,’’ laughing, a short, 


dreadful laugh again. ‘Don’t: blame yourself. 


You couldn't help it, of course. Women never 
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can."’ And then, to the consternation of al] 
present, he wheeled round to Mr. Miles. ‘She 
won't throw you over,’’ he said. ‘She’s too 
clever. Women like her don’t throw over fellows 
like you. It’s only——’”’ 

But Sara Abercrombie stopped him. She rose 
from her seat, as white as death itself, actually, 
and as steady as if she had not a fear. She 
looked him straight in the eye until he began to 
flinch, and she laid her hand firmly on his arm. 

“Dick,” she said, “you must go home. You 
are doing yourself an irreparable wrong. Come 
with me.” And, difficult as it may be to believe 
it, she positively led him away, down the full 
length of the room, before the people who looked 
at her, and out of the door. 

After awhile she came back and went to Catha- 
rine Chetwyn. There was a strange shut-up 
expression in her face, as if she meant to ignore 
everything. But, as I have said already, Catha- 
rine was young and impressionable, and this was 
more than she could stand. She stood up before 
the window, looking out, and I saw her little 
hands working nervously, as they hung clasped 
before her. She made a little passionate move- 
ment, and then I heard her speak in a low, im- 
petuous way. 

Oh,” she said, ‘how can you—how can you 
be so cruel and so cold ?”* 

The start Sara Abercrombie gave, the sudden 
flash of indignant wonder in her eyes, were 
pieces of incomparable high art. 

“Cruel!” she cried. ‘Cold, Catharine ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Catharine. ‘Does not his ruin 
touch you at all?” 

** Catharine !’’ exclaimed her brother. 

‘**T cannot help it,”’ broke forth the girl. ‘It 
is all the worse, because I believed in her so. 
So have trifled with him, and made his life a 
ruin. Oh, it is wicked, wicked, wicked !” 

Any one who did not know her well might 
have fancied that at this moment her first suspi- 
sion of what was thought and said of her had 
flashed across Sara Abercrombie’s mind. For a 
second or so she stood still, as if a kind of dread- 
ful hush had settled upon her. Then she turned 
round, and spoke to Mr. Miles. 

‘‘Is this true?’’ she said. ‘Do you believe 
these things of me? What does it mean ?”’ 

There was deep pain in his eyes. Really, the 
m .n was fatally ensnared. He could not say a 
word, and I knew he was not a coward by na- 
ture, 


“Do you believe these things of me?” she 
said, again. 

‘Yes.’ Catharine flashed back to her with 
proud reproach. ‘For he has no alternative.” 





And having said it, she walked away, flushed, 
and with hot tears in her pretty eyes. 

I longed to hear his answer, but fate served 
me an ill turn. Just at that moment Mrs. Chet- 
wyn spoke at my side. 

‘*Miss Jerningham,”’ she said, “if you will 
be so kind ” And in the rest of her common- 
place sentence I lost what I was wailing for. 
But I was not cheated out of the last act of Miss 
Abercrombie’s little drama. She had the auda- 
city to enact it in my immediate presence, and 
she favored me with it the next morning. Daring, 
indeed! I think there was no height of daring 
she would not have scaled to gain her end. And 
with such steadiness of demeanor, too, as if her 
boldness was only the perfect courage of a proud 
innocence, as if she scarcely cared at all, but 
was too brave to submit to misconstruction. 

I must confess that I was surprised when she 
presented herself, the next day, with Catharine 
Chetwyn and her brother. I could not help won- 
dering what she had done since I had seen her 
last, and what she was going to do next. 

She did not hesitate in the least. She made 
no pretence of having any other errand but one. 
Like all other good actors, she had strung her- 
self up to her part, I suppose. Her manner 
toward me was little short of insulting, it was so 
grand and frigidly indifferent. She meant to 
ignore me throughout, if possible. It was not 
my opinion she cared for, or my power against 
her. Iwas as nothing. That was what it all 
meant. They had come to see Mr. Belasys. They 
had something to say to him. Was he at home? 
Luckily for her, he was at home, “clothed, and 
in his right mind,’’ for the first time during the 
week. If it had not been so, her clever plan, 
her bit of dramatic acting, might have failed. 

I showed them into his parlor myself, and at the 
door she stopped, and spoke to me in an icy tone. 

‘* Will you be good enough to come, too?”’ she 
said. ‘I think you will be interested,” 

Dramatic? I should think so! She knew 
what she was doing. Dick Belasys rose from his 
sofa, wretched and shaken, but in full possession 
of his faculties. 

‘* Sara!” he exclaimed. 

Catharine looked a little frightened. Mr. 
Miles, to my surprise, seemed to have quite re- 
covered himself, and stood up firm and dignified, 
though I afterward learned that the girl had 
made no defence after hearing all, and had only 
demanded that they should give her this oppor- 
tunity. She had everything on her side. She was 
looking her best. Her high-strung, unshaken air 
became her, as of course’ she knew. Her eyes 
shone with fire and spirit. 
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“ Dick,” she said, I cannot afford to waste 
words. I have eome here to ask you to bear 
witness for me.” 

«To bear witness for you?’ he repeated after 
her. 

«« Yes,’’ she answered. ‘To defend me; to 
tell these friends of mine, who have been almost 
lost to me, that I am not utterly bad and false.”’ 

* You!’ he cried. ‘ You, Sara?’’ 

She flushed suddenly, and went over to him, 
looking up with beseeching eyes, trembling a 
little. 

‘* Forgive me,” she said. ‘It is hard for me 
as well as for you; but I owe a duty to them too. 
They have been very fond of me, and, Dick,’’ rais- 
ing her voice to a clear, ringing pitch, ‘‘ you are 
not a coward, whatever else you are. Tell them 
whether or not I trifled with you, and drew you 
to your ruin.” 

He gave her a startled glance, and then dropped 
into the nearest chair as if he was shot, hiding 
his face in his hands. 

“You?” he said again. 
he gave a little groan. 

She touched his shoulder softly with her hand, 
as she did it, and tears stood on her cheeks. 

‘« My poor Dick,”’ she said. ‘‘ My poor, dear 
Dick! You did not know, Iam sure, but you 
said some terrible things to me yesterday, and— 
and I have found out that there are those who 
believed them. I should have let them go, and 
only have been sorry, but they have brought on 
such a cruel story that I cannot, and I know 
you would not wish me to.’’ 

And then, in a few rapid words she told him 
all she had heard said of herself. That people 
believed that she was selfish and unprincipled, 
and mercenary, that she had played with his 
love, and cast him off only because she had found 
higher stakes to manceuvre for, and that the 
result had been that he had flung away his life 
in desperation. She made that dramatic, too, and 
ended with laudable tremulousness and pathos. 

*©You know I have blamed myself,’’ she said, 
‘‘but did I do that? Dick, please speak for 
me.”’ 

He had broken in several times during her 
reciial of her wrongs, but she had checked him. 
She had him under good control. It is my im- 
pression he would have said anything she prompt- 
ed him to say. Now he looked up in a hopeless, 
desperate fashion. 

‘I will tell them the whole story,’ he said, 
‘from beginning to end.’ 

‘« No, there is no need,” she interposed. 

He made a strange gesture—a wild one. 

‘¢ For God’s sake, let me,”’ he said. ‘I should 


“ You, Sara?” and 
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like to have it off my mind. Perhaps this will be 
a lesson to me at last.’’ 

Then he confronted the other two. 

“There is bad blood in my veins.” ‘he said— 
‘blood with a taint in it. There is not a man of 
our name who does not suffer from the taint, 
more or.less. Some are stronger than others, 
perhaps, and better able to struggle against their 
temptation. Iam one of the weak ones, and so 
I give way. I have disgraced myself. I have 
hroken my mother’s heart, and I have broken my 
own. I havea heart, and it is all the worse for 
me. I knew Sara Abercrombie when she was & 
child, and just as she was growing into a wo- 
man I was thrown constantly in her path. You 
know something of her, but not all. She is 
brave, and eager to help every life she comes in 
contact with. She thought she could help me, 
and she struggled long and untiringly. She 
could not conquer the devil in me, but she has been 
my good angel, nevertheless. I have battled for 
her sake, even if I have been beaten after all. 
I tell you, it is not with me as with many. In 
my case, it isa madness. You cannot condemn 
a man utterly for going mad, when it is in his 
blood—the madness. Some man has been to 
blame at first, and I hope the curse will go back 
upon him, as it ought to. But I was not stone. 
I could not help my heart being stirred. I b 
gan to love the brave, innocent girl who stood by 
me with such courage and longing faith. And 
then it was harder than ever. It went on until 
she began to see, and then she blamed herself, 
and was fairly crushed. Her very effort to sery 
me had turned itself against her. She spoke 4 
me fairly and honestly, and then she gave up, 
because she saw every word and glance of hers 
made the matter worse. Since then it has been 
the old story over and over again, day by day. 
Chance brought me here; and when I found her, 
I was too weak to go away, and sol stayed. If 
the old temptation had not come upon me, I 
should have done her no wrong. I have enough 
manhood left, after all, not to be, as she says, a 
coward, when I amin my right senses; but when 
I am at the worst, I have wild fancies, like all 
other madmen, and they control me for the time 


being. I did not know I had gone so far. God 
help me! That is all I can say.” 
Catharine Chetwyn was crying softly. She 


went to Sara Abercrombie, and kissed her, in a 
timid, penitent way, like a child. 

“Oh, Sara! will you, can you forgive us?” 
she said. 

‘«Yes,” answered Sara, very quietly, and she 
kissed her in return—just enough to do it with- 
out effusion. 
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I did not move from my chair. I looked on 
undisturbedly. I had my opinion of the matter, 
and they had theirs. i knew that Sara Aber- 
crombie had that poor, weak fool under her 
thumb, and that she wus too clever a woman not 
to make use of him. To this day I have not a 
doubt but that she had either written to or seen 
him in that interval of a few hours. She was 
crafty and bold enough for anything. 

When all was over, and they were going out, 
she spoke to me for the second time. She had 
not deigned to notice me since her speech at the 
door. 

‘There will be no need that you should con- 
radict. the stories you have circulated,” she said, 
quite unmovedly. ‘ My friends will save you 
the trouble.” 

I was as stiff as she was. I did not stir a 
muscle. 

“TI shall not contradict them,’’ I answered. 
“‘T have not the slightest idea of doing so, Miss 
Abercrombie.”’ 

I intended to have given Mr. Dick Belasys no- 
tice at once, but when I went to hiy parlor, he 
was not there. He was up stairs, packing his 





trunk; and at midnight he went away, which 
was a very nice little finishing touch to Sara 
Abercrombie’s plans. 

Six months later, she was Miss Sara Aber- 
crombie no longer, but Mrs. Miles Chetwyn. I 
was not at the wedding. I received no invita- 
tion; in fact, since Mr. Dick Belasys’ departure, 
my friends, Mrs. Chetwyn and Mrs. Abercrombie, 
have not thought proper to recognize me when we 
met. As to Mr. Belasys, I believe that he went to 
Cuba, and died; and, of course, there is an in- 
teresting bit of pathos connected with that. They 
say that he died the day Mrs. Miles Chetwyn’s 
little boy was born, and that at the last he was 
heard to whisper, ‘‘If ever Sara has a son——’’ 
again and again. He never finished the sentence, 
and the people who were with him did not undea- 
stand at all. I suppose Sara Abercrombie fan- 
cied she did, however, for her boy’s name is 
Richard Belasys Chetwyn; and I once heard of 
her saying to the child, who is absurdly fond of 
her, 

‘¢Dick, you are living two lives, and one has 
been given you to. retrive. Never forget that— 
never, Dick.’’ 
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BY ROSE GERANIUM. 





On, fluttering breezes, be quiet ! 
Be still, little brook, by the way, 
And leaves, that make murmurous riot, 
Ye know not my secret to-day ! 
Yet, loiter and listen, 
Oh, dew-drops, that glisten, 
And winds blowing over the way, 
Go, hover anear him, 
Go, hover anear him, 
And find if he loves me, or nay! 


Oh, tremulous pulses that quiver, 
That start as his steps come and go! 
Oh, pulses, that flutter and shiver, 
And dreams that like gossamer grow, 
Say, cun ye discover 





If he be my lover, 

Who breathes to me measures so low? 
Oh, answer me truly, 
Oh, answer me truly, 

And say if he loves me, or no! 


Sing out, merry mocking-bird, hiding 
Your nest where the apple-blooms sway, 
Your note is a joy worth confiding! 
Oh, sing, and be happy all day! 
For have ye not told me 
His visions enfold me? 
Oh, ring out my gladness, I pray! 
Life full to its measure, 
Life full to its measure ! 
Sing, sing, and be happy all day | 
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Ir you try, you'll surely win it 
Fly, oh, fly, then, little linnet! 


Plume your wing, too, dainty swallow, 
Where the Spring is, follow, follow! 
Bird with breast like gold a-glitter, 
Leave your nest, the winds are bitter! 


Sweetheart thrush, I pray you, hearken, 
Hush! oh, hush! the shadows darken! 


Do not wait a day that’s coming ; 
It is late for bird and blooming. 


Comes th. *+y of dreary weather! 
Fly away, sweet birds, together ! 
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Few persons, who were in Paris on New-Year’s 
Day, 1875, but retain a vivid recollection of its hor- 
rors. The evening closed in mild and tranquil, but 
the night was full of perils. About eleven o'clock, 
a fine, drizzling rain set in, that froze as it fell, 
and covered the whole of the vast city with a 
sheet of ice, smooth as a mirror, on which neither 
man nor beast could stand erect, or walk with 
safety. The festivities of the season had called 
a great many persons from their homes on 
that evening, and the miseries of those who 
found themselves forced to traverse distances, 
sometimes aniounting in extent to miles, without 
the aid of a conveyance, can readily be imagined. 
For the cabmen all struck work, and went home. 
Ladies in delicate evening dress, white slippers, 
and opera cloaks, were to be seen clinging to 
railings or lamp-posts, and weeping in very help- 
lessness of terror, unable to stir a step. Horses 
lay moaning with fractured limbs on the glassy 
roadway, and men slipped, and tottered, and 
fell, some receiving injuries from which they 
never recovered. 

I had been dining with an old college friend. 
It had been a bachelor-party, and a merry one; 
and it was past twelve o’clock when we broke 
up. Of course, there was a shout of dismay 
from the whole party, some dozen in all, when 
we discovered the condition of the street. But 
there was no help for us. We could not all go 
back, to quarter ourselves on our host, in his 
small bachelor lodgings; and so we set off on 
our different ways. To make matters worse, our 
host lived on the left hand of the Seine, not far 
from the Luxembourg Gardens, so that most of 
us were at an interminable distance from home. 
I myself was stopping at the Hotel de France, 
on theRue St. Honoré, three miles off. 

One of the party had to go there also. He 
was a handsome young fellow from the pro- 
vinces, named Gustave Veronge, who had, as I 
had heard from another of the guests, lately in- 
herited a good deal of money, and had come up 
to Paris to see life. I could hardly claim him 
even as an acquaintance, for we had met that 
evening for the first time. As we went out into 
the street, he asked to what quarter of Paris I 
was going, and on learning my destination, cried, 
“Well, [am going a stone’s throw from there, 
80, come, and we will walk together.’’ 





He was not only in full evening dress, like the 
rest of us, but in a very elaborate one. His 
low, open vest showed a shirt-front of fabulous 
fineness, whereon glittered three diamond studs, 
each stone of no inconsiderable size, and of the 
purest water. Four buttons, also of diamonds, 
closed his vest, and he wore on the little finger of 
his left hand a handsome solitaire. I thought all 
this in rather bad taste; but he seemed like a 
thoroughly good fellow; and his manners were 
certainly very interesting. We got along pretty 
well for about half an hour, slipping, and sliding, 
and stumbling about, and often falling. At last, 
my companion slipped, and fell again, and when 
he strove to rise, sank back, uttering a stifled 
groan. 

‘* Have you hurt yourself?’ I asked, anxiously, 
assisting him to rise. 

He fell back with another groan. 

‘‘T fear that my knee is injured,’’ he said. 
‘*T can hardly stand.” 

With difficulty, I got him at last on his feet. 
But every step he took gave him pain. Of 
course, I could not go off and leave him alone. 
Meantime, not a human being was in sight. 

‘« Where are we ?”’ he asked, faintly. 

I made my way to the nearest corner, and read 
the name of the street. 

“The Rue de Rislay,” I replied, coming back. 

‘IT have not the least idea where we are,’’ he 
said. ‘I never even heard of that street.’’ 

By this time I was getting pretty well ex- 
hausted. I began to feel thoroughly discour- 
aged. 

‘Our best plan,” I said, ‘‘is to look for some 
hotel, where we can pass the night. It is of no 
use trying to go any farther. There is not a 
vehicle to be had.” 

‘You are right. 
hotel ?”’ 

As he spoke, a man in a blouse, with a pipe 
between his teeth, swung himself from under the 
shadow of an archway, near by. 

‘«1f these gentlemen wish, I can show them to 
a hotel close by,’’ he said, in a civil tone. 

‘‘Do so, and we will give you five francs for 
your pains,”’ cried Veronge, impulsively. ‘ We 
are strangers in Paris you see, and I have not an 
idea which way to turn.” 

‘Ah! Monsieur is a stranger in Paris ? 
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Monsieur lean on me? The hotel is not far off ; 
not five steps distant, in fact.” 

It was very near. A little farther, in truth, 
than our officious friend had stated, but still just 
around the nearest corner. 

It was an ancient-looking, whitewashed build- 
ing, standing back from the street, with a small 
garden in front of it. No name was painted across 
the front of the house, as is usual with Parisian 
hotels. Only a red lamp, with the word “Hotel” 
on it, in black letters, was set in an iron frame- 
work projecting above the door. 

We paid our conductor, who shambled down 
the street, after casting a last glance at the glit- 
tering studs and vest-buttons which Veronge 
displayed, as he threw back his overcoat in order 
to get out the money. 

A sleepy-looking old woman, in a calico short- 
gown and petticoat, and with a yellow silk hand- 
kerchief tied about her head, answered our 
summons at the door of the little hotel. ‘Oh, 
yes, we could have rooms, certainly, though the 
house was very full. Monsieur had hurt his 
knee, had he? Then Monsieur should have a 
ground-floor room, of course. The other Mon- 
sieur she must pray to mount to the third floor.”’ 

**Could we not have rooms together?” sug- 
gested Veronge. 

“Impossible! Quite impossible!’* The old 
woman was broad awake by this time, and very 
energetic. ‘In fact, the two rooms she offered 
were the last that were left, for the house had a 
good name, though it was small.’’ 

While talking, she had lighted a couple of can- 
dles, and preceded us along a narrow passage- 
way, at the end of which was a door, which she 
unlocked, and threw open with a flourish. 

“You see, you could not be better lodged in 
the Grand Hotel.” 

The room looked comfortable. It was long 
and narrow. There was one window at the left- 
hand side as we entered. The bed stood in an 
alcove, draped with hangings of green moreen. 
The window was protected outside by a massive 
iron grating, such as is usually employed on 
ground-floor windows in France. I advanced to 
this window, and holding my candle aloft, peered 
out into the darkness. I could see that it opened 
ona sort of narrow yard, terminated by a high 
blank wall. The old woman, troubling herself 
very little about my scrutiny of the premises, 
was engaged, meanwhile, in lighting the fire, 
which was laid, all ready for the match, in the 
little grate, 

When our old conductress had got the fire well 
under way, she rose and testified her intention 
of accompanying me at once to the room destined 





tome. It was up three flights of stairs, but was 
snug and comfortable enough, though rather 
small. The old woman lit my fire, as she had 
done that of Veronge, and then went back to bed. 

Tired as I was, I had no notion of going to 
sleep without paying a last visit to Veronge, to 
see if he needed my help in undressing. So, 
merely waiting to pull off my overcoat, and my 
rain-soaked boots, I went down stairs again. 

I found Veronge sitting by the fire, and nurs- 
ing his aching knee with a very dismal expres- 
sion of countenance. He brightened up at once 
when he saw me enter, and became, in spite of 
his pain, quite chatty and confidential. When 
I rose to retire, which I did in about haif an 
hour, feeling woefully tired, he would not hear of 
my departure. 

«Sit down,” he cried, ‘‘sit still for a little 
while, ’tis only two o'clock, and I have such a 
story to tell you.” 

So down I sat, and lit a cigar, while Veronge 
plunged into some interminable history of col- 
lege scrapes and adventures. The arm-chair in 
which I sat was, soft and comfortable, the fire 
gave out a drowsy heat, the story was very 
stupid, and in fifteen minutes I was fast asleep. 

It seemed to me that I had but just lost con- 
sciousness, when I was suddenly awakened by 
a terrible shriek, a cry as if for help, with which 
it appeared to me that my own name was min- 
gled. I started bolt upright, wide awake in an 
instant. All around was still. The candle was 
extinguished, but the room was lighted by the 
ruddy glow of the fire in the grate. So profound 
was the silence, that the patter of the rain against 
the window-panes was distinctly audible. Ve- 
ronge himself was nowhere to be seen. 

“«Veronge !” I called, in a half-whisper, not 
wishing to awake him were he sleeping, ‘‘ have 
you gone to bed ?”” 

There was no answer. I stretched myself, 
yawned, and took a look at the clock. 

‘« Half-past three,”’ I muttered. ‘*I must have 
been dreaming. I had best get to bed as fast 
and as quietly as possible. I had no idea that I 
had slept so long.”’ 

I took up my candle, and essayed to light it at 
the fire. As I did so, it struck me that the room 
was strangely, unnaturally quiet, not a sound, 
not even that of heavy breathing, betrayed the 
presence of the sleeper in the alcove. That hor- 
rid cry, too, was still ringing in my ears, so I 
resolved that I would take one glance at my 
friend, to satisfy myself as to his well-doing. 

‘‘He might have the nightmare,”’ I thought, 
‘and, if so, it will be a charity for me to arouse 
him.” 
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So, I advanced to the alcove, lifted the curtain, 
and looked in. 

There was no one there. 

No one. The bed was in disorder, the cover- 
ings tossed aside, and the pillow pusued away, 
but it was untenanted. The alcove was small; 
there was barely room in it for the bed, a very 
small washstand, and a little night-table, so that 
I saw the whole extent of it ata glance. For a 
moment, I did not suspect that anything was 
wrong. I thought that Veronge, like a mere 
boy as he was, had hidden away somewhere, to 
give me a fright, and had then cried out, to 
awaken me. 

‘“‘ Veronge,”’ I called, impatiently, ‘‘ come out, 
here. Where are you?’’ 

There was no reply. 

Repressing a growing feeling of annoyance, I 
set to work at once to investigate every corner of 


the room. My task was ashort one. Veronge 
was nowhere to be discovered. Yet, there lay his 


clothes. How could he, undressed and lame, 
have quitted the room? A sudden thought struck 
me. ‘Poor fellow,” I thought, ‘‘he must be 
walking in his sleep.” 

With that idea I advanced to the door, and en- 
deavored to open it. To my amazement, I found 
that the inside bolt was shut. It was evident 
that Veronge had not quitted the room. 

Yet, where was he? He could not have gotten 
out of the iron-grated window, and the room, 
unlike most French ones, had but a single door. 
Ah! the bed—under the bed. I had not looked 
there. Doubtless, he was lying there, perdu, and 
chuckling over my perplexity. 

**Ah, the rascal’’ I sail to myself. ‘I have 
him now!’’ I advanced to the bed, lifted the 
valance of green moreen, and found that the bed- 
stead was a sort of solid box, that continued to 
the floor, so that there was, technically speaking, 
no ‘under the bed”’ at all. 

I was now completely bewildered. Of course, 
any species of foul play seemed out ef the ques- 
tion. The bolted door and barred window seemed 


to settle that matter, so far as the entrance of ' 


any malefactor was concerned. Yet if no one 
could get in, how could Veronge have got out? 
And if he had not quitted the room, where was 
he? Could any one have gotten in by a secret 
entrance while we slept? With that idea, I 
started to investigate the walls. Two sides of 
the room were, of course, accounted for, as out- 
side of one lay the passage-way, and on the other 
the open yard. I carefully examined the wall 
opposite the door. All solid and smooth there ; 
no trace of an opening anywhere. Then I preo- 
ceeded to the alcove. Here I found rather more 





difficulty, as the heavy bed-curtains were con- 
siderably in my way. But I managed to satisfy 
myself that the wall at each end of the bed was 
all right. Next I turned my attention to the wall 
at the opposite side of the bed, at the end of the 
alcove, that is to say. To investigate that, I was 
forced to lean across the bed; sol knelt upon 
the edge of the bedstead, and to steady myself I 
leaned on one hand on the centre of the bed, 
having first placed my candlestick on the wash- 
stand, so as to have both hands free for my 
search. As I leaned my weight on the bed, it 
gave way suddenly beneath my hand. A rush 
of cold, noisome air streamed upward to my nos- 
trils; and had I not clutched instinctively at the 
bed-post with my other hand, I should inevitably 
have lost my balance, and have plunged head- 
foremost downward into some horrible abyss. 
Yes, the bed opened downward in the middle. 
[ had solved the riddle of my poor friend’s fate. 
I staggered backward, heartsick with amaze- 
ment and dismay. It was some moments before 
I recovered myself sufficiently to continue my 
examination of the hideous trap into which I had 
so nearly fallen. It needed some minutes repose 
to enable me to proceed in my investigations. 
When I did so, I was amazed at the horrible 
simplicity of the whole contrivance. The bed 
itself, instead of being a solid mattress, was 
merely two cushioned doors, fitting closely to- 
gether in the centre, and held up by strong 
springs, such as serve to close the doors of public 
buildings, or of stores, behind those who pass in 
or out. A certain amount of strength or weight 
was necessary to force open these divisions. 
Under the ordinary pressure of a hand, they 
would merely yield sufficiently to impart the idea 
of the elasticity of a spring mattress. Each side 
was covered smoothly with linen, and so closely did 
the two divisions fit, that a casual glance would 
have detected nothing unusual about the appear- 
ance of the bed. It merely looked like one of 
those mattresses which are made with a division 
in the centre, for the better convenience in rais- 
ing and cleaning it. I carefully pressed the 
doors open, and peered down into the depth thus 
revealed. The same cold, damp air that I had 
noticed before, rushed up into my face, redolent 
of the chill mouldiness of a disused cellar. I 
listened. Not a sound was to be heard from be- 
low; nota groan; notasigh. I dared make no 
farther examination. Who could tell what un- 
seen eyes might not be watching my every move- 
ment, what hidden ears might not. be alert to 
catch the slightest sound that might tell of sus- 
picion or of detection? At first I thought of 
tying a cord to my candle, and of lowering it 
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down into the abyss, but I abandoned the pro- 
ject almost as soon as I conceived it. 

Poor Veronge was dead! Of that there could be 
no doubt. The fiends that had planned that hor- 
rible murder-trap were not likely to leave their 
work but half-finished. All that was left to me 
now was to avenge his fate; that is, if I did not 
share it. 

I sat down to meditate over my course of ac- 
tion, and to collect my scattered thoughts. My 
first impulse was to escape from the house at 
once. But how was such a feat practicable? 
The window of the room in which I found my- 
self was securely closed with iron bars. More- 
over, if I did succeed in forcing out the grating, 
which was highly improbable, I should find my- 
self in a narrow yard, enclosed on all sides by a 
high wall. My own room was on the third floor. 
No chance of escape through the window there! 
Any attempt to leave the house by the door 
would, of course, arouse the suspicions of the in- 
mates, who were, doubtless, on the alert. But 
one course remained to me, and that was to re- 
turn as stealthily as possible to the room assigned 
to me, there to await the arrival of the hour at 
which I could quit the premises without exciting 
suspicion. 

I came to this resolve after much delibera- 
tion. I extinguished my candle, crept softly and 
stealthily along the passage, and up the stairs, 
that seemed, to my excited fancy, to shake, and 
quiver, and creak, at every step that I took. 
But I gained my room unmolested, bolted myself 
in securely, and throwing myself on the bed 
without undressing, I awaited the approach of 
morning. 

Oh, the long, long hours! How interminable 
they were, and how slowly they passed! How 
often the squeak of a mouse in the wainscotting, 
or the snapping of a coal in the grate, chilled the 
blood in my veins, and paralyzed me with terror! 
Often, too, I would drop asleep, only to start 
awake the next moment with the death-shriek of 
Veronge ringing in my ears. I thought that the 
night never would come toan end. At last the 
window slowly grew a glimmering square; the 
pale light of dawn showed me the shapes of 
things about me; and the friendly morning peered 
in upon me once more. Yet I did not dare to 
arise and go forth at once. I must linger stilj 
until my hour of rising should be sufficiently late 
to betray neither compromising knowledge nor 
inquietude, At last, about eight o’clock, I got 
up from my comfortless couch, adjusted the dis- 
order of my dress, bustling, as I did so, about 
the room with a great pretence at making a 
finished toilet, and whistling a merry tune. Then 











I rang my bell, ordered the usual French early 
breakfast, of a roll and a cup of coffee, and asked 
for my bill to be sent at the same time. The 
coffee was brought by the same old woman whe 
had admitted Veronge and myself the night 
before. 

“The friend of Monsieur left about half an 
hour ago,” she said, as she set down the tray. 
‘* He left no message for Monsieur.” 

“Friend! He was no friend of mine. I met 
him accidentally in the street last night,” was 
my answer, given in as gay and careless a tone 
as I could well assume. 

‘‘Indeed! Well, his knee hurt him, and he 
could not sleep; so he sent Jean for a cab, and 
went off soon after daybreak this morning.” 

I made no answer, but continued to crumble 
my bread and to stir my coffee with pretended 
indifference. As soon as the old hag had quitted 
the room, I emptied the contents of the coffee-cup 
out of the window, put the bit of roll in my 
pocket, and prepared to go. 

No one offered any opposition to my departure ; 
but it was not till I found myself fairly in the 
open street, that I ventured to draw my breath 
freely. The ice was melted from the pavements, 
and I had no difficulty in finding a cab. I hailed 
the first one that I saw passing, jumped in, 
and cried to the driver, ‘‘To the Prefecture of 
Police at once, as fast as you can drive!’ And 
then, as the carriage started, I fell down in the 
bottom of it in a dead faint. 

An hour later, the accursed den and its in- 
mates were in the hands of the police. The latter 
comprised the old woman, a man who seemed to 
be the proprietor, (who was no other than the 
man who had accosted Veronge and myself the 
night before, and who had guided us to the 
house,) and two young and showy-looking fe- 
males, who, as I afterward learned, were the 
decoy-ducks of the establishment. Guided by 
me, the able and intelligent Chief of Police made 
a thorough investigation of the murderous appa- 
ratus of the ground-floor bed-room. 

In the floor, under the two spring doors that 
formed the bed, was a trap-door, that opened 
downward, and that could be pushed up from 
below, and fastened with a belt. Right under 
the bed-room was a cellar. On examining the 
rotting boards that formed the flooring of this 
cellar, we found, directly under the trap-door, a 
deep, dry well, the bottom of which was covered 
with rough, jagged stones. On lowering a lan- 
tern, fresh traces of blood could be discerned 
upon these stones. At the side of the well, a 
dark opening was visible, large enough to admit 
aman. Ropes and ladders were procured, and 
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several of the party, including myself, descended 
to explore this opening. On entering, we found 
ourselves in a long, arched gallery, lined with 
crumbling brick, and blocked up at either end 


rest of the catacombs by the simple expedient. of 
undermining the walls at the point where it 


joined the other avenues, and by thus bringing 


a portion of the walls and roof down together, 


with a mass of rubbish. The ground was damp , in an impenetrable mass. The hotel had been 


and soft beneath our feet, but the air was dry, ’ in the hands of its ingenuous proprietor for more 


and even warm. 

‘What in the world can this strange vault 
be?” I asked of one of the gens-d’armes lurking 
around me. 

He smiled superiorly at my query. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur,” he answered, “‘ we are evidently in the 
Catacombs. This gallery is merely one of the many 
corridors that exist in those vast subterranean 
structures that underlie one-eighth part of the 
city of Paris.’’ He glanced curiously about him, 
stooped, and examined the ground carefully, and 
then called aloud, 

“* More light here! Quick! And pick-axes and 
spades !” 

Lights and tools were lowered to us at once, 
and two of the gens-d’armes began to dig at a 
point indicated to them by my companion, where 
the earth seemed to have been freshly disturbed. 
I turned away, sick at heart. The work pro- 
ceeded, and in about a quarter of an hour the 
chief of the party tapped me on the arm, 

“* Monsieur,”’ he whispered, ‘look here. We 
have found—something; and your evidence is 
needed for full identification.” 

I steadied my nerves with an effort, and advanc- 
ed toward the spot where the men had been digging. 

There, before me, beneath the red light of the 
lanterns, lay the soiled, dishonored corpse of Gus- 
tave Veronge! 

The trial took place a few weeks later The 
man, whose name was Dumorugue, was con- 
demned to death, the three women were trans- 
ported for life. Further investigations of the 
soil of the blocked-up corridor, revealed the pre- 
sence of the remains of some forty or fifty bodies. 
The gallery had been artfully cut off from the 





than twelve years. 

** What in the world,’’ I asked of an eminent 
English lawyer, who came over to attend the 
trial, ‘could have induced these creatures to 
make away with poor Veronge, when he had a 
companion with him who would inevitably make 
inouiries respecting his fate ?”’ 

‘* The carelessness of long security,” he made 
answer. ‘ Besides, had you betrayed any sus- 
picion, you would scarcely have heen suffered to 
depart in safety.” 

*« Strange that such a den of murderers should 
have existed so long in such a comparatively 
respectable quarter of Paris.’ 

“That very circumstance of the conspicuous 
and respectable situation disarmed suspicion, as 
aid also the fact, which was fully proved at the 
trial, that the house was a really well-kept and 
well-frequented hotel. The ground-floor bedroom 
was only an adjunct to the proprietor’s ordinary 
business, and was never used but with great 
precaution, and on persons whose disappearance 
would create no immediate inquiry, such as 
foreigners, and strangers from the provinces.” 

I shuddered as he spoke. ‘Do you think 
that many such dens exist in Paris?” I asked. 

‘“‘Not many. And yet his case can scarcely 
be held as a solitary case. The number of mys- 
terious disappearances that are reported to the 
police of Paris, amount to an average of eighteen, 
monthly. Of these at least one-half are never 
heard of more. 

‘‘They have vanished—whither? It is not all 
ways given to friends and relatives to dicover the 
clue to such mysteries as that of the Grounp- 
Fioor Breproom.”’ 
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Tue way is dark, the day is cold, 
The bleak winds moan and wail; 

Dark leaden clouds athwart the sky 
Herald the coming gale ; 

As over hills, through vallies deep, 

The gentle shepherd leads his sheep. 


He takes the lambs, poor, feeble ones, 
Within his loving arm; 
And there in peace they sweetly rest, 
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Secure from every harm; 
As over hills, throrerh vallies deep, 
The gentle shepherd leads his sheep. 


Lo! they are safe, the fold is near, 
And they obey his voice ; 

They enter in, he shuts the door, 
Oh, well may he rejoice; 

For over hills, through vallies deep, 

The gentle shepherd leads his sheep. 
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FRENCH’S BOARDER. 


BY BARBARA YECHTON, 


Mrs. Frencn had at last let her fourth floor, 
front room. It had been empty for a consider- 
able time, in spite of repeated advertisements in 
sundry daily papers, setting forth the comforts 
of said room. Parties had called, been escorted 
up stairs by Miss Annette French, (an agreeable 
young lady of perhaps twenty-seven or eight 
years of age,) looked at the room, promised to 
call again, and—not kept their word. 

At last, however, came a young lady, one 
bright summer day ; a young lady with a slen- 
der, graceful figure, large, thoughtful, dark-gray 
eyes; hair dark-brown, and lying in a soft fringe 
across a low, white brow; a mouth, which, 
though large, was red, and prettily curved. 

Such was the outward appearance of the young 
person who engaged to occupy Mrs. French's 
fourth floor, front room, and eat of her bread, 
for so much per week. 

Her trunks would come on Monday, she said ; 
and she would be there for dinner. She was an 
assistant book-keeper, she added, in a large book- 
house «down town.” 

Accordingly, on Monday, at noon, two trunks 
arrived; one large, and considerably worn; the 
other, small, and also worn. Later, and when 
Mrs. French’s boarders were at dinner, the new 
comer, Miss Jean Murray, made her appear- 
ance. 

‘‘This way, please,’ 
gracious movement of her hand. 
place.” 

Miss Murray obeyed, and found herself wedged 
in between an old gentleman with a large, rich 
beard, and weak-looking eyes, whose better-half 
sat by his side, and a bachelor, Col. Ambrose 
Marshall, who had served in the late war, but 
was now engaged in business in New York. A 
man well off, as regards this world's goods, and 
one whom Mrs. French delighted to please; like- 
wise, Miss Annette. A man wit’ queer notions 
about everything in general, and women in par- 
ticular. A man who boasted he had never been 
really in love; thought too much of his liberty to 
ever marry ; declared “it would be intolerable 
to have to sit opposite the same face, at one’s 
own table, day after day, for months, years, 
etc. ;’’ and, in fact, sneered at the marriage state, 
as at all things generally, and yet was not happy ; 
for was he not stifling the better feelings of his 
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said Mrs. French, with a 
‘Take this 





heart and mind, in refusing to believe in his fel- 
low-creatures ? 

The colonel bestowed one or two side glances 
on Miss Murray, and finally turned quite round, 
to address some one at the other table, and ob- 
tained a good look at the young lady’s face. 
‘Not a bit good-looking,’’ thought he. ‘I won- 
der if we shall ever get a good-looking yeung 
female in this house.’’ And, with this reflection, 
he devoted himself to his roast-beef, for the 
colonel admired beauty in a woman. 

The new boarder kept a good deal in her room, 
in spite of Miss Annette’s repeated invitations to 
come down and spend her evenings in the parlor. 
She came and went very quietly, making no ac- 
quaintance with any one, and seeming to care for 
none, And Col. Marshall began to think his 
right-hand neighbor quite a nonentity, when 
something occurred which altered his opinion. 

Mr. Carter, the old gentleman with the red 
beard, started the conversation by relating how 
he had been annoyed by a drunken man in the 
car, on his way home. ‘Confound him!’’ cried 
the old gentleman, testily. ‘‘ When a man gets 
tipsy enough to be disagreeable, let him go 
home, and stay there, not go around annoying 
sober people.” 

‘Now, Carter,’ cried Col. Marshall, ‘can’t 
you let a man enjoy himself, if he wants to? 
Probably, that man had been having a good 
time.” 

This was spoken behind Miss Murray’s back, 
and he saw the corners of her mouth curve up- 
ward, as if with disgust; whereupon he imme- 
diately continued, 

“TI would like to know what the world is com- 
ing to, if a man may not get drunk, and even 
beat his wife, if he feels like it. She belongs 
to him.” 

His neighbor's eyes were lifted right to his. 
The colonel saw they were gray, with black 
lashes, and full of scorn. 

‘You don’t agree with me,” he said, answer- 
ing her glance. ‘‘ Perhaps you are one of those 
ladies who believe in the ‘ rights,’ and hold them- 
selves superior to their lords and masters ?”’ 

“‘T should most certainly consider myself supe- 
rior to a man, husband or not, who got ‘drunk,’ 
as you elegantly express it; for I think, of ail 
disgusting, contemptible, loathsome sights, that 
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of a drunken man is the worst. I don’t blame 
any woman for considering herself above a crea- 
ture who thus lowers himself.’ And, with very 
red cheeks, and compressed lips, Miss Murray 
bent over her plate. 

««Oh, Miss Murray!” cried Miss Annette, look- 
ing quite shocked, ‘I am sure it is a woman’s 
duty, after she has once married a man, to bear 
with all his faults; and I, for one,’”’ with an ex- 
pressive glance at Mr. Marshall, ‘‘ don’t think it 
such an awful thing if a man does, once in a 
while, take too much wine. You know she 
promises——” 

“To honor and obey,” broke in Miss Murray. 
‘«But how can she honor a man who puts him- 
self on a level with the brutes? Nay, below 
them, for they are not gifted, as he is, with rea- 
soning powers.” 

‘¢What would you do,” questioned the colonel, 
“if you had a husband, and some evening he was 
brought home to you in a beastly state of intoxi- 
cation ?”’ 

The answer came slowly, almost solemnly, 
while a pale look rose to the gray eyes, 

‘‘T hope I may never be so tried. Now, it 
seems as if I-.would rather die than see any one 
I loved and honored brought so low.” 

“Why, Miss Murray,’’ struck in Miss Annette, 
‘“‘T think it’s almost wicked to talk so. If I loved 
any one, my love, I hope, would be strong enough 
to stand more than that.” 

‘I have some brothers,’’ said Miss Murray, 
‘¢whom I love very dearly ; I have no other rela- 
tives, in fact. And yet, I would rather follow 
those boys to their graves than live to see them 
drunkards. You must excuse me if I speak 
strongly on this subject. I feel strongly.” A 
few minutes after she left the room. 

The ice once broken, Mr. Marshall often ad- 
dressed his neighbor, though not always eliciting 
as ready answers as he would have desired. Miss 
Murray was @ surprise to him. He had been 
accustomed to associate with women of a differ- 
ent pattern; women who never thought out of 
the beaten track ; who never, in fact, thought for 
themselves, except in matters of dress. Hence 
the phenomenon of a woman, young, ‘not bad 
looking,”’ as the colonel now admitted, educated, 
yet who had decided, and reasonable opinions of 
her own, and who spoke them in a frank, fear- 
less fashion, was a revelation to him. And he 
grew to like to hear Miss Murray talk. He 
would even introduce subjects on which he knew 
she would differ from him, simply to see her 
eyes light up, and to hear some of her quaint, 
pure ideas in reply. ‘She was a study,’’ the 
colonel said, ‘and he would study her,”’ forget- 
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ting, or ignoring that such ‘studies’ are some- 
times dangerous, at least to the party in pursuit 
of the knowledge. 

Miss Murray, however, seemed in no way 
anxious to keep up his acquaintance, and would 
sometimes show very plainly, by her manner, 
that she did not care to talk to him. But, in 
spite of herself, they grew more intimate, and in 
spite of herself Jean sometimes enjoyed their 
conversations. Involuntarily the colonel came to 
do his best to please her, and sometimes regret- 
ted a harsh or cynical speech, as he saw her draw 
back and curl her lip in scorn of the sentiments, 
and of him, their utterer. 

One evening, Miss Annette and Miss Murray 
were in the parlor, Miss Annette doing the agree- 
able to Col. Marshall, who lounged carelessly in 
a chair, just outside the low French window, 
puffing carelessly at his cigar. Miss Murray sat 
in a low chair, a little back from them, uncon- 
sciously making a fair picture, in her simple, 
muslin dress, and pale pink ribbons, with droop- 
ing head and down-dropt lids. In her lap lay 
an open book. A fair picture, indeed, and the 
colonel ,with his keen, artist taste, enjoyed it. 
But he would fain have had the gray eyes lifted 
to him, once in awhile, or had the firm, red 
mouth relax into a smile, as he had occasionally 
seen it do. But in vain. Miss Murray was bent 
upon enjoying her book, and only answered such 
remarks as were addressed to her directly, and 
these in monosyllables. At last, removing his 
cigar from his mouth, the colonel remarked, in a 
little louder key than usual, 

‘¢ Miss Annette, don’t you think it rather rude, 
to be moderate, for a young lady to read in com- 
pany, devoting herself exclusively to a book, in- 
stead of entertaining and conversing with her 
neighbors ?” 

Miss French laughed. ‘That’s meant for 
you, Miss Murray,” she said, turning to that 
lady. 

The color in Jean’s cheeks deepened a trifle, 
as she answered, calmly, ‘“« The remark is hardly 
applicable to me, as I seldom, or never entertain 
any one.” 

‘No, I know you do not. But you ought to 
be making yourself useful.’’ Then, before she 
could answer, the colonel drew a couple of wed- 
ding-cards from his pocket, and threw them into 
Miss Murray’s lap. ‘‘ There’s the death-warrant 
of as fine a fellow as I ever knew,’’ he said. 

‘‘ Wedding-cards ?”” Jean drew them out care- 
fully. ‘Do you call marriage a man’s death- 
warrant ?’’ 

«« Yes, in these days Ido. Not one mfrriage 
out of five hundred is made for love. That girl,” 
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pointing to the cards, ‘I am pretty confident, is 
marrying for money.” 

“Why do you think so?” asked Jean, the 
compression of her lips showing she was ready 
to do battle. 

‘*Why? Because I know her well, better than 
he does. She is very beautiful, but with no soul, 
and cares only for his money.” 

‘Don’t you suppose it possible for two people 
to marry each other for love?” 

‘‘There might be exceptional cases, but they 
have never come under my experience. And I 
have seen the other side of the picture. Very 
few women marry for love. Money, position, a 
home, or many other r , but seldom for 
love. Why, to some of the fair creatures, the 
meaning of that word is unknown.” 

‘* Of course, your having said so, must make it 
so,’’ said Jean, and her lip curled. ‘But allow 
me to differ from you. I know that there are 
hundreds, thousands, I could almost say millions 
of women in the world, who have married their 
husbands for love, purely and simply. And Ido 
most sincerely pity you,” and, with her words, 
Jean’s eyes looked pityingly at him, ‘for not 
having more trust in human nature. And also, 





pardon me for feeling a slight touch of scorn, 


that you, who are educated, traveled, and who 
think yourself a man of broad views, should hold 
such narrow ones about women. Thisis not the first 
time that I have heard you speak slightingly of 
women. Shame on you! Do you forget your 
mother was a woman ?” 

Col. Marshall leaned forward, a pleasant light in 
his eyes. He liked to hear her speak thus, for, in 
spite of his cynicism, he did not mean all he said. 

‘©A valiant defence,” he laughed. ‘I said 
there might be exceptions, only they had not 
come under my observation. Now, for instance, 
I don’t suppose Miss Murray would ever do 
otherwise than marry for love. One so gentle, 
so amiable, so unworldly———” 

‘*You need not draw upon your imagination 
any further,’”’ broke in Jean, vehemently, and 
with very bright cheeks. ‘None of those amia- 
ble qualities belong to me. Iam quick-tempered, 
willful, cross; too apt to say sarcastic things 
about people; fond of dress and pretty things, 
and not one bit better than thousands of women, 
and not half as good as very many. So, you 
can’t tell me anything of myself that I do not 
already know. But I would despise myself, did 
I believe in and hold such sentiments as you do. 
I hope God will let me die before I lose faith 
in everything and everybody. Good evening, 
Miss French.’”’ And, with a frigid bow to the 
colonel, she walked, with erect head, from the room. 





Miss Annette was guing to a ball. It was one 
given by an association, of which her paternal 
parent was a member. ‘A very exclusive affair, 
though rather early in the season,’’ Miss Annette 
informed her mother’s boarders. 

The days before the “exclusive affair’? had 
arrived, and with it came the ball-dress, a pretty 
enough mass of pink tarleton, lace, and what not. 
Miss Annette and Miss Murray were busy over 
it; Miss Annette putting finishing touches, in the 
form of a rosebud here and there; Miss Jean 
admiring the effect, for, as she said, she had all 
a girl's inherent love of pretty things, though, of 
necessity, possessing so few herself. 

“Now, Miss Murray,’’ said Annette, ‘‘I want 
to ask a favor. Just slip my dress on, won't 
you, like a dear. I do want to see if it hangs 
well; and you are about my height.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Jean slipped off 
her own humble dress, and soon stood arrayed 
in the pink one, a very pretty décolleté costume, 
out of which the round, white shoulders and 
arms shone like polished marble. Catching up a 
rosebud from the’ bed, Jean fastened it in her 
corsage, and the effect was complete. 

‘You look splendidly !’” cried Miss French. 
‘¢ But this room is too small to show off the train. 
Let us go down to the parlor.” 

**Some one might be there,’’ demurred Jean. 

‘‘ Everybody is out,’’ was the prompt reply, 
‘“‘and the gas is lighted in the back parlor. 
We'll go there. Come on.” 

So, down they went. Sure enough, one burner 
was lighted, and the girls turned, and twisted, 
and talked dress a good deal. Then Miss An- 
nette discovered that the light was not brilliant 
enough; did not brighten up the robe as it 
should; decided more light was necessary, and 
forthwith departed to find a match, with which 
to make a more brilliant illumination. 

Jean, left alone, examined her appearance more 
critically, turned sidewise, kicked out her train, 
to show to advantage its length and multitudi- 
nous trimmings; turned completely round to see, 
over her shoulder, how the back fitted. At last, 
with a little sigh of satisfaction, she glanced up, 
and there, leaning against the half-closed fold- 
ing doors, which divided the front from the back 
parlors, stood Col. Marshall, with folded arms, 
and a twinkle in his eyes, that did not tend to 


lessen Jean’s anger. 


‘How contemptible !”? she exclaimed, with 8 
sudden increase of color, and a scornful curve of 
the lip. 

‘‘On the contrary,” was the cool reply, “I 
think you are quite justified in admiring yourself. 
The tout ensemble is perfect. I always admire 
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pretty women, and, as a natural consequence, 
must admire Miss Murray.’ 

‘And I,”’ broke in Jean, more vehemently 
than elegantly, ‘‘and I think it contemptible of 
you to steal in, in this quiet manner, to——”’ 

‘«‘ Admire you,”’ provokingly put in the culprit. 

«« But I don’t want your admiration. I don't 
want you to notice me in any way, and only ask 
that you will let me alone for the future. I de- 
test your sentiments and yourself.” And she 
walked quickly to the door. 

‘*Dear me!’’ said the colonel, languidly strok- 
ing his heavy, blonde mustache, but with a tender 
light in his eyes, not usual to them. ‘Too in- 
tensely to ever marry me.”’ 

Jean stopped, with her hand on the knob of 
the door, and stared at hlm. Astonishment, for 
the moment, almost overcame her anger. Then, 
with an updrawal of her slender figure, and un- 
measurable scorn in lip and voice, she said, 

“Marry you! Marry you! You must be 
dreaming! Or,’’ with another sarcastic curl of 
her lip, ‘‘ perhaps you have been indulging in 
that ‘pastime’ which you upheld so staunchly 
some time ago. Col. Marshall, you are a rich 
man, and I ama poor girl; but if you were the 
last man in the world, and should go down on 


your knees, and beseech me to marry you, I 


would not do it. I should be perfectly miserable 
as your wife. There! My husband must be a 
good, noble, God-fearing man ; one whom I could 
honor and respect, as well as love. One to ele- 
vate, and make me a better woman. Judge 
for yourself, whether,’’ and here, strange to re- 
late, this incomprehensible young woman’s voice 
quivered a trifle—‘‘ your principles would tend 
to elevate or better any woman. So, I must de- 
cline the honor you would fain bestow upon me.” 
And, with a mocking bow, which the colonel 
coolly and promptly returned, she vanished, 
whirled up stairs, nearly upsetting poor Miss 
Annette, who had at last obtained a match, and 
was on her way down, and almost tore off the 
pretty pink dress. 

The colonel #tood where she had left him, still 
stroking his mustache. But a close observer 
would have noticed a slight flush on his forehead, 
and a sort of dreamy look in his eyes. 

‘* By Jove! she’s got a temper of her own!”’ 
he said. -‘ But a good little girl, in spite of it. 
I think I should be a better man if I had such a 
woman for my wife.” Then he, too, went up 
stairs, but at a more moderate pace. 

Jean had her wish. The colonel did leave her 
alone. He never spoke to her, beyond a cold 
‘good morning,” or ‘good evening.” He did 
nat exert himself any more ta draw her into con- 





versation. He paid no attention when she spoke. 
In every way, he showed that he was perfectly 
willing to obey her commands. 

And was she satisfied ? The heart of a woman 
is an enigma, often even to herself. To her own 
surprise, Jean caught herself feeling provoked, 
and hurt, at the colonel’s behavior, forgetting 
that he was only obeying her expressed wishes. 

Meantime, a change was very perceptible in the 
colonel himself. He was quieter, more charit- 
able in his opinions, spent all his evenings at 
home, and actually refused jovial Mr. French’s 
invitations to ‘‘go for a walk,’’ which meant a 
short stroll, with refreshments at the end of it. 

So matters continued, till spring deepened into 
summer. With the warm days, Jean began to 
lose color, and flesh; and dark shadows came 
beneath the gray eyes. She grew reserved ; more 
like the Miss Murray they had first known. 

One evening Col. Marshall, Miss Annette, and 
Jean, sat in the parlor. The colonel, as usual, 
was smoking, and seated in his favorite chair, 
on the piazza. Miss Annette was crochetting. 
Jean sat on the sill of the low window, her elbow 
on her knee, her chin in her palm, the gray eyes 
staring at a small patch of blue sky, visible over 
the roof of an opposite house. 

‘‘ Dear me!’’ said Miss Annette, ‘‘ how dread- 
fully warm it has been to-day. I really could 
not find a cool place anywhere in this house.”’ 

«It was still warmer down town,”’ replied the 
colonel. ‘I almost melted.” 

‘«« And what did you do, Miss Murray ?” asked 
Miss French. 

**Oh, about the same as usual,’’ was the lan- 
guid answer. 

Noiselessly, the colonel moved his chair a lit- 
tle, until he could see her face. Slie looked very 
weary. 

“The city is getting too hot to be endured,’ 
continued the gentleman. ‘I, for one, shall wend 
my way countryward.”’ 

** Are you going to leave us?’ cried Miss An- 
nette, 

“Yes; next Monday. To-day is Friday. Only 
two days more. So make the most of me.”’ 

He glanced up at Jean as he spoke. It was 
just in time to catch a glance of her gray eyes‘ 
with a curious, half-wistful, half-defiant expres- 
sion in them, and to see her unden-lip quiver 
like a grieved child’s. Then her hand covered her 
mouth, and she bent forward carelessly, as if to 
look down the street. 

But the colonel had keen eyes, and that glance, 
and the quiver of the tired little mouth, sent a 
thrill of great gladness through his heart. 

‘‘I am very sorry, indeed,” said Miss An- 
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nette. ‘ Miss Murray, what shall we do without 
Col. Marshall ?’’ For, with her usual obtuseness, 
Miss French had not noticed the coolness between 
them. 

Jean turned indifferently, 

‘The same as we did before we made his 
agreeable acquaintance, I presume. At least, I 
. ” 

OU. contrariness of woman kind, knowing, all 
the time, that there was an ache in her heart at 
the knowledge of his going. 

As she spoke she rose, and seated herself in a 
low rocking-chair, further away from the light. 

“I envy you,’’ continued Miss French, with 
effusion. ‘I think the country in summer is 
lovely is 

But her remarks were left unfinishd, for a 
peremptory call from her mother summoned her 
to the basement; and thither she went, not very 
willingly. 

Col. Marshall deliberately rose, tossed away 
his cigar, and camg in. Jean supposed he was 
going out, and her theeks burned at the thought 
that he disliked being alone with her. But, to 
her surprise, he stopped in front of her chair. 

**Miss Murray,”’ he said, ‘‘ you told me once 
that you did not wish me even to speak to you. I 
have obeyed your commands for the past months, 
but I am going away, and I may never come 
back here. We may never meet each other again, 
therefore ; and I want to say something to you be- 
fore I go.” 

Never a word answered Jean. She sat, with 
pale cheeks and downcast eyes, the colonel look- 
ing down at her, and longing to take her into 
his arms, and kiss the color and light back. But 
he only continued, very quietly, 

*¢ Allow me to thank you for the good you have 
done me. I am a different man to-day from what 
I was a year ago. I am more charitable, and, I 
hope, better in everyway. I owe it all to you. 
Your fearless reproofs, your quiet example, your 
pure, earnest womanliness, have all done me 
good. For these, let me thank you. But I want 
maore——”” 

He paused 8 moment; then went on, hurriedly. 





‘Jean, you told me once, that if I were the 
last man in the world, you would not marry me. 
But, oh, think again. I want you so much. I 
want you for my very own, to cherish and shield. 
I want you, too, that you may make my life purer 
and nobler. Must I be forever without hope?” 

There was no answer. Only the head drooped 
lower, and her hands caught and clasped each 
other. 

« Ah!’ he drew back. ‘I see. You cannot 
love me. You think me, perhaps, not even worthy 
of being your friend. You are very, very 
cruel?” 

Still there was no answer. 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, ‘good evening, and good-by. 
I shall not trouble you with my presence again. 
1 can go as well to-morrow as Monday.” 

He walked to the door, then turned to take a 
last look, and saw Jeanie risen from her chair, 
one hand holding to it, as if for support. 

Their eyes met for an instant. ‘‘ Ambrose,” 
she said, low, but distinctly. In a another mo- 
ment he had gathered her in his strong arms, 
close to his heart, and was kissing cheeks, and 
brow, and lips, with reckless prodigality. And 
there was plenty of light and color in the faded 
eyes and pale cheeks now. 

«« And so, after all, you love me a little, and 
are willing to take me for better for worse,” he 
whispered. ‘You darling, tantalizing piece of 
woman flesh! How long ago ?”’ 

‘‘ Ever since I told you I hated you, I believe,” 
was the shy response. Then, looking slyly up, 
she whispered, mischievously, ‘“ After all, I may 
be marrying you for your money, or your posi- 
tion, you know. Or, having such a temper, I 
may lead you an awful life. Don’t you wish to 
retract, sir ?”’ 

But he only drew her closer to his heart, and 
silenced her in a very effectual, and apparently, 
to him, very enjoyable manner. 

So, after all, Miss Jean Murray became Mrs. 
Colonel Marshall; and the down-town establish- 
ment was obliged to advertise for another assist- 
ant. And Mrs. French’s fourth-floor front-room 
was again left vacant. 





NEVER 


WE shall never meet again, 
Thou and I, my sweet, 
In the clover-scented glen, 
Where the waters meet. 
Never again, never again ! 
In Summer sunshine, or soft May rain! 


AGAIN. 


BY ROSE STANDISH, 


All our fond good-byes are said, 
Our last kisses taken ; 

Dear, the present dream has fled, 
We must needs awaken; 

Never again, never again! 

To meet in sorrow or meet in pain ! 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Se1zep by one of those sudden impulses which 
seem like inspiration, Lady Rose went into the 
Park, and hurried along the path which ran along 
the edge of the ravine in rapid haste, as if she 
expected to find some solution of the great 
calamity that had fallen upon that house in the 
open air. She had formed no project, and was 
scarcely ccnscious of the impulse that car- 
ried her on, and on, till she had threaded the 
wilderness, and stood upon the banks of the 
black tarn. Here purple shadows, dark almost 
to blackness, had settled down, shrouding the 
whole place in gloom, though glimmers of light 
still trembled among the tree-tops, and now 
and then shot an arrow of gold down upon 
the water. The old Lake-House, with its sodden 
front and skeleton timbers leaning over the wa- 
ter, looked ghostly among the quivering rushes 
and long-bladed flags. 

Lady Rese was brave, from such heroic feeling 
as turns the delicacy of womanhood into grand- 
eur; but the solitude, the gathering darkness, 





and that grim building, in its unearthly black- 
ness, made the heart shrink in her bosom. 

Why was she there? What wierd impulse had } 
brought her to that uncanny spot so near night- 
fall? Why had it been so strangely impressed 
upon her that she must come to this place in its 
awful solitude? Why—— 

She started, and uttered a faint scream, for 
something, light as a spirit-hand, touched her | 

‘arm, and an old, gray face, quivering with emo- } 
tion, peered into hers. 

‘* Oh, lady, have you seen her?” } 

Lady Rose felt the color ebbing from her face 
under that wistful gaze, while the low, pathetic } 
voice sunk into her heart. 

‘*Seen her ? 
man ?” 

“Of her, my child, Martha. 
here. I always found her here when the house } 
was empty. But I have walked up and down, } 
up and down, so long. Perhaps, lady, you were } 
offended that she came so often, and sent her } 
away. I will harm nothing; I only want to find 


Of whom do you speak, old } 


Martha, 
is : ” 


Tell me, if it please you, where she 


“ Do you speak of a girl called Martha Hart ?”’ 

“Yes, yes; Hart is my name. She is my only 
child; a poor, motherless creature, not always 
fit to take care of herself, my lady; troubled a 
little here, and here.” 

The old man pressed his withered hand over 
his heart and on his forehead, with a slow, pa- 
thetic movement, accompanied by a smile more 
sad than tears could have been. 

‘*She is alive, then? This girl who lived in 
the neighborhood, once ?’’ questioned Lady Rose, 
vividly interested. 

“Alive? I don’t know. 
She should be hereabout. 
other, unless i 

Here the old man paused, and looked drearily 
over his shoulder, upon the lake. 

‘You fear something?” said Lady Rose. 

‘Yes, lady. The stillness is dreadful. 
frightens me.” 


She is not at home. 
In one place or the 


It 


The lady shivered. It frightened her, also. 

“«T have been into the old building; the floor 
shook undor my feet, and a bat flew out; its 
wings brushed my face; but nothing else was 
there. I searched every corner. She loved to 
crouch down in a dark corner, or out doors 
among the rushes, listening to the lap-lap of the 
water, as if it whispered something to her; but 
I cannot find her. Oh, lady! Dear, sweet lady, 
if you know where she is, tell the old man !’’ 

‘I do not know. Until now, I, with all at 
the Rest, believed that your daughter was drown- 
ed on the night when young Storms was last in 
the tarn. She was seen coming this way, and the 
garments of a female were found in the Lake- 
Ilouse.”’ 

“‘I know, I know. It was from that night her 
brain turned. My Martha was a bright, blithe 


She should be } lass till then, always with a joke or a laugh on 


her lips. She laughs now, sometimes, but I’d 
rather she cried.” 

‘*Poor old man!’’ said Lady Rose, touching 
the hard hand still clinging to her arm, in the 
tenderness of her compassion. “I would give 
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ten years of my life to find this girl. Tell me, 
when did she leave your house? We must find 
her, if she is on earth, or more hearts than yours 
will break.’’ 

‘Find her! Aye, if she is on earth. But she 
loved the black water there better than anything. 
They seemed to draw her away from me, as he 
did, living and dead.” 

Lady Rose looked across the inky waters, and 
shuddered. 

What if the old man’s fears were just, and that 
wretched girl had carried the heir of Norston’s 
Rest into those fearful depths with her! 

‘Try and remember when and where you 
saw your daughter last,” she said, pale with 
anxiety. 

The old man put one hand to his forehead, 
with a feeble effort to collect his ideas. 

*« Was it a week—two, or three? I cannot tell.”’ 

Lady Rose had the date of Walton Hurst’s 
death burned on her brain too vividly for mis- 
take. She named the day: and, after a struggle 
with his memory, the old man dropped the hand 
from his forehead, and cried out, 

«Yes, yes! That was the night. The last she 
slept in my house—the very last. The next day 
she was gone! Every night since I have been 
here, searching for her, calling for her, praying 
for her, but no answer.”’ 

‘¢Then she was at home that night ?” 

“Yes, that night.”’ 

Lady Rose felt her heart stop beating. 

‘‘Where do you live, old man? Not in the 
neighborhood, surely.’’ 

“No. My home is ten miles away, ’cross the 
country.” 

‘«- And your daughter was at home that night?’’ 

‘Yes, for the last time.” 

Lady Rose drew her arm from under the old 
man’s grasp. A pang of such keen disappointment 
seized upon her, that she could scarcely breathe. 
Up to this time a vivid hope had kept her 
strength from wavering; now that hope gave 
way. If Martha Hart was at her father’s house, 
ten miles away, on the night that Walton Hurst 
died, it was impossible that she could have taken 
the child. She had no will to question the poor 
old father again, but turned from him, sick at 
heart. 

“God help us! This seemed to promise so 
much, but the clue is broken,’’ she said, in sud- 
den despair, which seemed like anger to the old 
man, who shrunk back, and meekly closed his 
honds, faltering out, 

‘IT did not mean to trouble you, la’y.”’ 

in the midst of her disappointment, the gra- 
cious heart of that fair girl was touched. 








+¢ You have not troubled me. Come to the Rest 


in the morning, and there shall be something 
You shall have help to search out for 
daughter. I know how to pity you, old 


done. 
your 
man. 

“Tt is the way of the angels,” muttered Hart, 
looking after that fair creature as she glided 
through the gathering shadows. ‘But I never 
thought to find one here. Ah! Now, if I only 
knew which way to turn, this might help to find 
my child.” 

Here the old man looked down at the gold 
pieces in his hand with a strange feeling of re- 
newed life. To his poverty-stricken ideas gold 
had a marvelous power, which might bring back 
his child. It certainly had the power to make 
the blood course through that warm heart, as it 
had not done for years. 

“It is gold, bright, yellow gold !’’ he said, clasp- 
ing his hand over the treasure; ‘‘ and that can do 
anything, if I only knew where to turn now. If 
she could guess that I had it.” 

The old man was moving away from the tarn, 
when the path was blocked by Swark, who came 
suddenly out from a thicket of firs that blackened 
its shores. The lad was evidently prepared for 
a journey. An old, soft hat, which had once be- 
longed to the artist, was drawn low down on his 
forehead, and a small bundle, swung from the 
heavy walking-stick that he had cut in the Park. 

“‘T heard you talking to the lady, and stood 
awhile among the firs, not meaning to break in 
unceremonious; but now that she’s gone, you 
and I can have a little talk, and no offence to any 
one. You was saying that your lass was at home 
one night that I shall remember as long as [I live, 
being the night when that great trouble came to 
Norston’s Rest.” 

‘*My trouble is all that I can think about,” 
answered Hart, nervously. ‘Rich people never 
have such. They can’t.” 

‘Never you believe that. But I know about 
your lass, and am sorry enough. Of course, you 
didn’t mean to tell a lie; but think back, and 
see if you havn’t done it. Yon lass of yours was 
home that night, or you wouidn’t say so; but 
was she home all night? I want to know that?” 

The oid man looked in Swark's face bewildered, 
and then went on. 

“You see, I’m goin’ on a tramp, being used to 
it, and might heip look up your lass, if she’s 
wandering about, as I think she is.’’ 

“You! You look forher! Bravelad! Good, 
bravelad! Find her for me, and I'll give you gold. 
See, I’ve got it! Pure gold, with the Queen's 
head on it! I’m old, and my joints are stiff with 
rheumatis’. Would you believe it, to walk ten 
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miles and back, after a day’s work in the field, 
tires me; and there may be long, long walks be- 
fore she is found. You think she will be found? 
Tell me that.’’ 

The poor old fellow peered wistfully into 
Swark’s face, as he asked the question, trem- 
bling with terror, lest he should receive a nega- 
live answer. But Swark spoke up cheerfully, 

“Think she will be found? In course, I do. 
But if I’m to help about it, tell me about that 
night. Was she at home from sundown till 
morning ?”’ 

‘From sundown till morning ?”’ 

“Yes. Try and think.” 

‘*No; she wasn’t at home when J came in at 
sundown. There was no supper ready, I re- 
member.” 

‘*Exactly! Well, go on.” 

‘‘When she did come, I had been asleep on 
the settee.”’ 

“Of course. 
dare say ?” 

«Yes, after midnight.” 

Swark nodded. 

“‘Of course. And you let her in?” 

“ Yeg.”” 

«Any light burning ?”’ 

‘‘We can’t afford to burn lights.” 

‘‘Exactly. Had she anything in her arms?” 

‘¢Havn’t I said it was dark ?”’ 

‘Well, yes. But there might have been a 
moon.”’ 

The old man grew impatient. 

‘‘ What is allthis about? How will such ques- 
tions help find my daughter ?”’ 
“IT am going to find her. 

going to do.”’ 

‘*God of heaven bless you, my lad !”’ 

‘*¢ But, before I set out, you must tell me every- 
thing that happened when she went away.” 

‘«T will tell you everything; only nothing very 
particular happened. Martha got the break- 
fast.” 

‘“‘What-did you have ?” 

‘* Porridge.” 

“And milk?” 

‘*Yes, there was milk.” 

** And you eat it together ?”’ 

‘Yes, together. I remember now, Martha 


How long? After midnight, I 


That’s what I’m 





poured some milk in her bowl, and took it up § 

stairs. She did not think I saw her, but did it } 

on the sly, as if I ever grudged her anything.” 
‘You noticed that she took milk up stairs?’ 
Swark almost shouted, as he said this, and 





grasped the old man’s hand so suddenly, that the 
gold rattled to the ground. 
‘« All right !’’ he added, gathering the scattered } 


pieces up in eager haste. 
noise, nor anything ?”’ 

‘* Noise ?”’ 

“Yes, any strange sound, like—like a kitten 
mewing, for instance.”’ 

“Yes, lad, I think there was something like 
that. Not exactly a kitten, but a little cry, as 
if- Well, I can’t tell what it was, but just 
then I wondered about it.” 

‘* Of course, you did. But where did she go?” 

“T can’t tell, being out in the fields to work. 
All I know is, that my poor lass was gone when 
I came home.” 

‘«‘ And found the house empty, as a last year’s 
birds’-nest, in course.” 

‘«Empty enough !”’ sighed the old man, shak- 
ing his head mournfully. 

‘* And you have no idea which way she went ?”” 

‘‘How should I? Martha never left her home, 
only when she would take a sudden start, and 
come here ?”” 

‘¢ Which she never did in the day-time, or the 
game-keepers would a seen her,” reasoned Swark, 
who took up the duties of a detective with won- 
derful zest. 

‘* Well, now, I’m off,’’ he said, settling the stick 
across his shoulder. ‘Go home, old man, and 
and take good care of your money, for when she 
comes back, it’ll be wanted.” 

Dropping the gold he had gathered up into the 
old man’s hand, Swark strode away, absolutely 
whistling as he went. 

The old man watched him as he turned up the 
path, like one in a bewildering dream; then he 
became conscious of the money in his hand. 

‘Young man! I say, my good lad, here is 
the gold. You must take that, or nothing can be 
done. Youngman! Young man, I say ¥ 

Hart rushed up the path, eager to get rid of 
his gold, but Swark was out of hearing; and, 
keenly disappointed, the old man took his soli- 
tary way toward his twice lonely home. 


‘« Anything else? No 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘‘Wett, Mother Carter, what’s the time o’ day 
about here? Hope you haven’t missed me so as 
to make yourself sick, and take to yer bed.” 

Mrs. Carter snatched up the penny-dip that 
glimmered feebly on the manile-piece, and thrust 
it so close to Swark’s face that it made his eyes 
blink. Then she broke into a chuckling laugh, 
and set the candle down, making a fierce grimace 
as she wiped away some drops of hot tallow that 
had fallen on her hand, with a corner of her 
soiled apron. 

‘‘ He, he, he, he! Swark, is it? Sure enough, 
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it is him, and no other. Knew he’d never keep 
away from the old crib so long as the ’oman as 
was a mother to him kept things a goin’, livelier 
’en ever.” 

‘*Sure enough of that, wasn’t you now ?’’ said 
the young man, swinging his bundle, stick, and 
all inte a corner. ‘No place like home, now, 

is there, Mother Carter ?”’ 

‘And sich. a home!’’ answersd the crone, 
glaring with satisfaction around the den she 
called a parlor. 

“Tt isn’t everyday that I allows the top-floor 
to sit down, cheek by jowl, with the mistress of 
the place; but gladness over an old friend some- 
times makes one promiscus. So, just tilt that 
basket of things to the floor, and draw the chair 
close up.” 

Swark dragged the broken chair forward, and 
sat down gingerly, for its joints were ull loose, and 
it bent under him with dismal creaking. 

‘Well, I’ve come back agin, mother.” 

‘** And I’se ready to take yer in, money or no 
money, for the sake of old times,’’ answered the 
crone, eyeing his garments keenly, and forming 
a swift calculation that his condition had been 
improved by absence from her maternal side, 
‘‘though coming in, dressed like a lord, with 
luggage to your back, looks as if you might cut 
the top-floor, which is full, anyway.” 

Swark was gratified by this adroit bit of flat- 
tery, and would have moved his chair nearer to 
the old witch, but for the warning creak that 
every joint gave out. 

‘‘ Yes, Mother Carter,” he said, “I’ve come 
back, like the prodigal son.”’ 

‘‘Whose son, Swark? If you’ve got anybody 
a waiting outside, he'd better go somewhere else, 
for I tell you we're full up to the ruff.” 

‘© Oh, I was only speaking of a cove that lived 
thousands of years ago,” said Swark. “I got 
him out of the Scripters.’’ 

Mother Carter gathered her ragged garments 
close together, and drew her chair back, eyeing 
Swark as if he had just proclaimed familiarity 
with a small-pox hospital. 

‘Oh, Swark, Swark! That it should ever ’av 
eome to this. Poor lad! You’ve been amongst the 
missionaries. Them close was never got by honest 
stealing, I'll be bound to that. Sich a hand as 
you was at it, too! It’s just heart-rending, it is. 
I never thought you’d come back a disgrace to 

the Lane. Scripters, indeed !”" 

“Oh, I'm all right. Scripter can’t do me no 
hurt, ’specially as I ain’t likely to git much of it 
here.” 

‘“‘Here? Not if I know it.” 
** Zactly. Now, we'll let the prodigal son 











drop, husks and all. It’s me that’s come back, 
not him. You ain’t so full, mother, that there 
won’t be a corner left for a cove as has just come 
off from a long tramp, and wants to rest a bit.” 

The old woman touched the gaping pocket in 
her dress with coarse significance, which Swark 
understood, and placed a shilling in her soiled 
hand. 

“Tf any one is in your old corner, put him out, 
or her either, if it should be a woman. Old cus- 
tomers first, is my rule,’’ she said, thrusting the 
silver deep down in her pocket. 

Swark gave a sudden start. 

‘* Any new people under the roof?’’ he asked, 
in a voice that shook, in spite of himself. 

«« Allers comin’ and a goin’,’”’ answered the 
woman, with coarse indifference. ‘‘There’s a 
bit of candle left on the shelf. I'll light it, if 
you'll wait. There's been a break or two in 
the stairs since you went away, and you might 
step through. There, now, here’s a light fit for 
& prince.” 

The woman held out a beer-bottle, in which 
the miserable fragment of a tallow candle had 
been forced until it broke, and swayed ominously 
to one side, a disaster which she strove to con- 
ceal by covering the bruised place with her 
hand. 

Swark took the light, gathered up his bundle, 
and went up stairs, picking his way with caution 
along the rickety steps. The room which he en- 
tered had been his shelter for many a long month, 
but now he recoiled from it with a shudder. 
Coming fresh from the country air, thé atmos- 
phere stifled him, and his miserable candle 
served to make the scene within more repulsive 
than darkness could have been. The rafters, 
blackened with smoke, and tangled over with 
cobwebs, in which swarms of dead flies were 
mashed; the windows, which only permitted a 
dusky light to creep through them, even at mid- 
day; the floor, littered with a squalid mockery 
of beds thrown down at random, and the sleep- 
ers huddled upon them with no covering but the 
rags they wore, composed a picture of human 
desiitution that struck him in all its hideous- 
ness. : 

The contrast between that scene and the garden 
cottage he had left, filled him with shuddering 
revolt, and for a moment he was ready to aban- 
don his purpose, and flee from the place. But 
braver thoughts came back, and he entered the 
room. The den partitioned off in one corner of 
the great open garret in which Fletcher Welsh 
had been partially isolated in his great misery, 
was the point to which the young man aimed, 
for he shrunk from lying down among the rabble 
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of thieves that crowded the outer room; but } which ended in a hideous chuckle, as she stirred 

when he came to the door, it was closed, and in $ up the gin in her glass with one long forefinger. 

some way fastened, as if a heavy substance had ‘¢So she’s come to that, has she? Beggin’ of 

been planted against it. me, after knowing so much more than her bet- 

Swark shook the door till it rattled again, des- { ters. Milk, is it? Asif such stuff was what a 

perately resolved to share the exclusiveness of : wants! Here, now, I'll do better than 
i 





any lodger that should chance to be there. 

A faint cry, that brought the heart into his 
mouth, answered this unseemly violence, and a 
rough voice in the garret called out, 

‘« Hold on, there! Let the woman and her kid 
alone, won’t you !”’ 

Swark softly withdrew his hand from the latch, 
and, bending down, listened breathlessly. 

‘‘Get away from there, I say |’? grumbled the 
voice from the garret; and a figure rose to its 
elbow, and pointed toward a far corner of the} ‘But this is strong,” pleaded Swark, on whose 
room, where Swark could discern a patch of the } nostrils the potent liquor was taking effect; ‘‘and 
floor unoccupied ; but he hesitated to take pos- } it is such a little baby.” 
session. That cry from the inner room held him ‘‘So much the more need of something sting- 
motionless. He waited to hear it repeated. It} ing,’’ answered the woman, setting down her 
came again, and prolonged itself into a wail of glass with decision. ‘‘Shouldn’tI know? Havn’'t 

3 


that. High as the minx carries her head, she shall 
have a cup of summat with strength in it.” 

The old woman paused, tossed off the gin in 
her glass, leaving a few spoonfuls of sugared 
dregs in the bottom, which she stirred up vigor- 
ously with her finger again. 

‘There, take that. It’s fit for the baby of a 
queen,” she said, with an air of self-glorifica- 
tion. ‘She asks for milk, and I give her out of 
my own cup.” 


pain or hunger, which made the poor fellow’s}I buried seven of ’em, and not one without a 
heart ache. decent coffin ?” 
Directly some one seemed to arise from against } Swark took a shilling from his pocket. 
the door, which was pushed open a few inches, ‘You're right, Mother Carter. No one knows 
and a face looked out. of it better than I do. But if you’d go out and 
Swark instantly shaded the light from his own } get a trifle of milk, just enough to give this a 
face, and threw it broadly into the great, black } relish of punch, you kuow, it might cheat the 
eyes that were looking out. He knew those eyes, } little thing.”’ 
and could hardly keep the candle steady under 
its trembling shade. 


. 


There was two points of strong appeal in 
Swark’s adroit speech. The glitter of the shil- 
‘Will some one here go to the old woman } ling, and a double chance of cheating both him 
down below, and get me a sup of milk? The} and the hungry infant. The one in his change, 
little one is starving for it,’’ said a voice that } and the other by the horrible mixture, she would 
Swark had heard last in the woods of Norston’s } administer in disguise. So Carter took the money, 
Rest. ‘*I haven’t got a penny, or it shouldn’t a } scurried out into the lane, and came back directly 
gone hungry so long.” with a beer-bottle full of milk, which would have 
The man who had spoken started up, and be- } been miserably blue but for a tinge of stale beer 
gan to feel eagerly among his rags, only to find a} had been left in the bottle. 
torn and empty pocket. Then he settled down, ‘‘This will do,’”’ said Swark, snatching at the 
grumbiing at his own evil luck, and scowled bottle, and hurrying up stairs, purposely forget- 
upon Swark as he hurried down the broken steps, } ing the change, which the woman thrust into her 
with the candle in his hand. pocket with a chuckling laugh, as she scooped 
Mother Carter was still in her room, nursing a } out the sugar with her curved finger, and drained 
glass of gin-and-water by the light of a smoky } her glass to the dregs. 
lamp. She snatched the glass up fiercely, and{ Swark set his candle down at a distance as he 
turned her flaming face on the door, as Swark entered the garret; then he knocked at the 
entered it. rickety door of the inclosure, and whispered, 
‘‘ What's the row ?”’ she demanded. softly, 
“There ain’t no sort of a row, mother,’’ an- ‘‘ Here is the milk.” 
swered Swark. ‘ Leastwise, not among us as are; Keen ears listened to that voice, and a pair ot 
*sponsible. But there isa baby a squallin’ under } startled eyes peered through a crevice in the 
the ruff, till none of us can sleep a wink. So, } warped wood, taking a swift view of Swark’s 
I’ve come down for a drop of milk to choke it off, } figure as the light streamed dimly over it. Then 
if such a thing is to be got.” a@ woman within turned sharply, and looked 
The old woman broke into a cracked laugh, } around the room like a hunted deer seeking some 
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avenue of escape. But the child, disturbed by 
her movements, swelled its low sobs into a sharp 
ery, and she opened the door far enough to 
thrust out one hand. 

‘Give it to me!” she said, in a hoarse whis- 
per, working her fingers eagerly. 

Swark placed the bottle in her hand, which 
was withdrawn at once, and the door closed, 
leaving him baffled, and just a little doubtful. 

“I will watch till daylight,” he thought, sit- 
ting down noiselessly by the door, through which 
he could hear a soft gurgle of milk, and the coo- 
ing voice of a woman, who seemed to be cuddling 
a child to her bosom, till its fractious moaning 
was changed to sighs of contentment. ‘If it is 
her, she’s got to show herself; and if it isn’t— 
well no harm done. Only a shillin’s worth of 
milk spilt.” 

With these reflections, Swark gathered up his 
form, like a house-dog, and fell asleep, after 
awhile, directly across the door. 

Meantime, the woman within sat upon the 
armful of rags that served her for a bed, and, 
holding a pale little infant across her knees, fed 
it with a shaking hand, while gleams of tender- 
ness shone through the startled fire in her eyes. 
More than once she set the bottle on the floor, 
and hugged the child to her bosom with a passion 
of fondness so ardent, that. the little creature 
struggled in her arms, and began to cry again. 
Then she would snatch up the bottle, deluge its 
pretty mouth with an overflow of milk, and kiss 
its breath away. 

“They are hunting us down! They have 
tracked us. I have heard him. ‘I have seen him. 
Oh, my pretty white rabbit! The dogs are upon 
us! What shall we do! What shall we do!” 

Then folding the child in her arms, rocking 
him to and fro, kissing his face, his hands, and 
his pale little feet, she passed an hour deeper 
into the night. Then, having formed her reso- 
lution, she groped in the dark for a hood and a 
ragged shawl. One she tied upon her head; in 
the other she wrapped the child, that had fallen 
asleep. During some minutes, the female stood 
listening at the door, which she trembled to open. 
There was no sound, save the deep, heavy breath- 
ing of many sleepers, that filled the garret with 
a low, jangling discord. The dead of the night 
was upon them, and now, if ever, Martha Hart 
must escape with the child she had stolen. Sdftly 





the other sleepers, and went swiftly down the 
stairs. 

At daylight there was a stir in that garret, as 
of restless bees hiving. Men, old and young, 
staggered up from the floor, shook themselves 
like dogs leaving a kennel, and stole forth to 
their home in the streets, unkempt and un- 
worked, ready to drone through another miser- 
able day of life as best they might, life being the 
only thing left to them. 

This tumult awoke Swark, who had gone to 
his hard couch weary enough. He started up at 
once, and stood in amazement, as he saw the 
door he had guarded wide open, and both woman 
and child gone. 

How had it happened? By what noiseless 
craft had the woman escaped him? In fact, was 
it Martha Hart at all, and was that wailing in- 
fant, whose hunger he had fed, indeed the child 
he sought ? 

Baffled, bewildered, and terribly despondent, 
Swark entered the room, and searched it keenly. 
Nothing was there save the meagre sack of rags 
which served as a bed, and a moth-eaten blanket, 
that lay in a dirty wisp on the floor. Even the 
beer-bottle, which he had handed in at night, 
was gone ! 

Swark sat down on the bundle of rags, and, 
dropping his clasped hands between both knees, 
looked around, sick with disappointment. Had 
it all been a dream? Those eyes, black as sin, 
and bright as stars, were all the proof he had of 
the woman’s identity—indeed, of her existence. 
But what woman, other than Martha Hart, ever 
had such eyes? And surely the cry of that child 
was no dream. Besides, the milk-bottle had dis- 
appeared. Had this half-crazed creature got a 
glimpse of his face, and fled over his very body 
in the night ? 

While asking himself these questions, Swark’s 
eyes were roaming vaguely about, and fell at last 
on a morsel of color in a corner of the den. He 
arose with hopeless slowness, and picked up a 
tiny sock of gossamer wool, once white and soft 
as snow-flakes, with an edge of the most delicate 
rose-color, but soiled now. 

‘‘This—this,”’ thought Swark, holding the lit- 
tle fluff of worsted up to the light. ‘* Why, this 
is one of the things she ’ticed me to sell in the 
housekeeper’s room, that night. It is—it is the 
young heir, and she has carried him off while I 


drawing the door inward, she saw Swark lying } lay, like a lazy dog, fast asleep. It serves me 


sound asleep across the entrance, and drew back, 
catching her breath; for already her foot almost 
touched him. Gathering both her limbs and her 
courage, she stepped over that sleeping form, 
holding the child close, picked her steps through 


right. How dare I close an eye, tired or not?"’ 

Tearful, wrathful with himself, Swark went 
into the open garret, and, seeing the man who 
had spoken to him over-night asleep on the floor, 
shook him awake. 
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«Tell me,’’ he said, ‘about the womau who; But not she; nobody should handle the kid but 
slept in your room. The woman and the child. } herself. She'll see what comes of it. She steal, 
You can tell me, if you will.” or beg, with head in the air; her eyes full of 

‘Take yer hands off me, lad, if ye know } hot fire, and the stingingest of words on her lips. 
what’s good for your bones !"’ grumbled the man, } Well, let her try ; others has done it afore. Let 
shaking himself savagely away from Swark’s } her try.” 





hold. ‘*Does she owe you any money, Mother Car- 
«*T didn’t mean any harm,”’ answered Swark. } ter ?”’ 
««Only you seemed to know about them, and they ‘‘ Well, what of it, if she does, or don’t?” 


“‘Only this. I was thinking she would be 


” 


are gone.” 
‘«What! The black-eyed woman and her kid, } sure to come back and pay up then 
«* Well, what then? Lodgers that owe money, 





gone!” 
“Yes, gone! In the dead of night, too!” are sure not to come back. That’s my way of 
‘‘ Well, what of that? The poor thing has } thinking.” 

been down on her back these three days. Nothing ‘¢ But this one will. She hasn’t got down to 


to eat, and not half enough forthe kid. She } cheating, yet.” 
don’t half know her bisness, that woman don’t. «Look a here, Swark,”’ said the old woman, 
Spiled for fine work in the country, I’m think- } scanning the lad with her evil eyes, ‘what is it 
ing.” to you whether she comes back or not ?”’ 

‘“‘ How long has she been here?” questioned; Swark hesitated a moment, then came to a 
Swark. prompt resolution. 

The man mentioned a date that confirmed his ‘«It’s just fifty gold sovereigns. That's about 
the figger,’’ he said. 

‘Tf you want to know more, go to the old cat A blaze of cupidity shot into the bleared eyes 
down stairs.”’ of the crone. 

Swark followed this advice, but first took an- “Fifty gold sovereigns ? Fifty ?” 
other survey of the den which had been so mys- “Just that; and I thought ’em safe, last 
teriously abandoned. Now, another object pre- } night.” 
sented itself. While thrusting the blanket on “Are you sure of the money, or has some 
one side with his foot, he discovered a glimpse of 3 beak been putting a sell on ye, Swark ?”’ 
scarlet underneath, at which he snatched eagerly ; “Sure? I should think so.” 
shaking out the folds, he saw a short cloak, from ‘* And if some one helped you lay hands on 
which a fragment of the border had been torn. } her?” 
Down upon his knees the lad fell, spread the ‘‘Half the money, if she has the child with 
garment out on the floor, and, taking a scrap of} her. I want that.” 
cloth from his pocket, fitted it perfectly into the “The child? Why, Swark, have you the heart 
jagged rent. F to shut that up in prison? I have my eye on a 

‘« It’s her, and it’s the heir, all as clear as the sickly young thing, with all her color worked 
nose on yer face; but gone like a chicken scared } out, that the kid would be a fortun’ to.” 


suspicions. 











from her roost. Did I frighten her off, or was ‘¢ But it is the child I want. There is a mother 
it the old she-cat the poor thing was afraid to } breaking her heart for it.”’ 
face? If the last, she may get money, and come “Oh, oh! Them dainty clothes puzzled me 


back. If it’s me, there isn’t much chance.” above a bit. So, that’s the grand secret. You 
Folding the cloak close, and concealing it un- } want the kid, and after that, the young wo- 

der his coat, Swark went down stairs and found man ?’’ 

Mother Carter in her den, making her breakfast “‘T want the child, Carter. Help me to get 

on some cold scraps one of her lodgers had } that, and the poor thing may go, for all me.” 

brought in from a begging expedition the night «* Twenty-five goldfinches. Say fifty, my dear 

before. boy, considerin’ all that I’ve done for you. Say 
“The woman in the garret! Gone, is she? } fifty.” 

Well, good riddance to bad rubbish! Nota penny} ‘I will say fifty, if you can give up that 

of her money have I seen in three days. I knew } ’denticle baby, safe and sound.” 

how it would be from the first. Come in like . ‘*Oh, I’m sure to have the baby,’”’ answered 





queen. Nothing good enough for the brat. Not that } Carter, with a cluster of cunning wrinkles gather- 
she cared so much for herself. Offered her a fancy ing in the corner of each eye. 
price for the baby; that would a mae money in} Swark saw the expression, and understood its 


knowin’ hands, with its pink face and big eyes. } falsehood. 
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“ That child must have on its foot a thing like 
this, Mother Carter; no other will do. Make up 
your mind to that,” said Swark, taking the little 
sock.from his pocket. 

The sly cunning of that look half-died out of 
that evil face. 

‘¢How hard you are, corsiderin’ it was me 
that brought you up, and was a mother ter ye, 
Swark. Sticking to sich bits and scraps with 
the kid as might be eo easy found without 
*em.”’ 

« But this one must be found with something 
that can speak for its being all right—and this is 
the very thing I shall know it by—” 

**That makes it hard, my boy, cruet hard.’’ 

**Not too hard for the money; but maybe I 
can do without you. There will be a sharp search 
for her now.” 

«There, now, you mean to take the bread out 
of an honest woman's mouth. Keep still, and 
lie low. The critter will starve out, and come 
back to her form. Slfe did it last night. She'll 
be drove to itagin. Then, with me on the watch, 
the young ’un will be neatly grabbed while she’s 
asleep. I wouldn’t like to try it when them big 
eyes are open, for she'd snap me like a wolf, she 
would. Where be you going, now?” 

*¢ To search for the child myself, mother.” 

‘*Not among the beaks. You wouldn’t bring 
them down on the lane?” 

‘‘No. I can trust you for keeping watch, now 
that you know the profit in it.” 

‘‘{n course. But where are you going, now?” 

“T’ve something to do. Keep a sharp look- 
out. I shall come back to-night. Only this, 
keep a close mouth.” 

The woman gaye her cruel jaws a snap, as if 
locking them at Swark’s command; and thus she 
sat watching him till he was out of sight. Then 
she crept up stairs, across the garret, and into 
the wooden inclosure, where she searched every 
corner, sorted every stray rag on the floor, and 
made diligent search for a baby’s sock, but all in 
vain. At last she gave up, muttering her discon- 
tent. 

‘“‘If I could a found that, the baby would a 
been so easy to git,” she said, ‘‘though this was 
a trifle out of the common; but it’s no use look- 
ing for it. Luck’s agin me.” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘*T retn you the Duke is engaged. He wouldn’t 
see the prime minister just now, let alone——”’ 

‘*Let alone me. In course I understand that; 
but just you tell his grace that some one from 
Norston’s Rest wants ter speak ten words about 





something that his heart is set on. Try that on, 
my fine fellow, and just see what comes of it.” 

The servant hesitated. He knew that St. Or- 
mand had just arrived at his apartments from 
Norston’s Rest, and that something of unusual 
interest had brought him to town. Beside, there 
was something honest and frank in that earnest 
face, which impressed him favorably. 

“Wait,” he said, ‘I will let his grace know 
that you are here.”’ 

St. Ormand was talking earnestly with a quiet, 
clerical-looking man, who listened to a combina- 
tion of directions and reproaches with benign 
composure, when his servant came to the door. 

“‘Your grace, a young man from Norston’s 
Rest, who will not be sent away.” 

‘Show him up. Show him up; he may bring 
news,” said the Duke, addressing the end of this 
sentence to the detective. ‘I think the man is 
one I placed some faith in. Indeed, here he 
comes. A strange, sharp fellow, that may help 
us. Come in, Swark. Come in, and tell us what 
you have to say.” 

“Nothing much, your grace,” said Swark, 
wringing his cap between both hands in high 
nervous excitement. ‘ Only last night I had that 
baby within an arm’s-length, but it slipped from 
my fingers.”’ 

‘Where? How? Tell me what this means!” 
cried the Duke, roused, for once, out of his ha- 
bitual quietude. ‘If there is the faintest clue, 
let us have it.” 

‘Clue, your grace? It’s something better 
than that. The baby-heir is here in London, 
and slept under the same roof with me last 
night. I heard it cry, and got milk for its feed. 
I saw the woman face to face. But she slipped 
off while I slept, like a fool.”’ 

“Take your time, my good fellow. You have 
brought us very important news ; but let us hear 
it more in detail,’’ said the Duke, keenly inter- 
ested. ‘* Perhaps you had better answer this 
gentleman’s questions as he may wish to put 
them. ’ 

‘Let him put ’em. Let him put ’em,” said 
Swark. ‘Only we hain’t got no time to throw 
away, though I do think the baby is safe, for she 
was a cooing over it last night like a pigeon, and 
I for one don’t want no harm to come to her, 
being a trifle light-headed, as I take it.”’ 

Then, in a soft, caressing voice, the clerical- 
looking man commenced his questions, and in a 
few minutes was master of all the facts that Swark 
had gathered. This was followed by a short con- 
sultation with the Duke; and Swark, after re- 
ceiving many thanks, was dismissed, carrying in 
with him a few brief directions from the detect- 
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ive, who wisely resolved to set his emissaries on 
the alert, but to leave Mother Carter and her es- 
tablishment entirely to Swark. 

That night the old woman was on the watch. 
For once her gin-and-water was dispensed with ; 
for the greed of gain was stimulant enough for 
that occasion. 

“It is going on midnight,”’ said Swark, dis- 
mally. ‘There don’t seem to be much chance 
for us.”’ 

‘‘She’ll come, never you fear. More ’n one 
of my garret lodgers have been in from time 
to time, and I’ve told ’em all that you’ve gone 
back to the country, disappointed, ‘cause I 
wouldn’t take youin. She’ll hear of it, and hive 
back to the garret. Make yourself sure.” 

While she was speaking, a step was heard in 
the dark passage. It went toward the stairs, 
then turned back, and halted at the door of 
Mother Carter’s room. 

Swark heard it, and darting through the open 
door of acloset, shut himself in, crushing an empty 
bottle, which rolled from a heap stored there, 
under his heel. That instant Carter flung one, 
that answered for a candlestick, from the table, 
with a crash, thus drowning the dangerous noise. 

Martha Hart opened the door timidly, and 
looked in, with a scared expression of the face. 

«Are ye alone, mother? Quite by yourself ?’’ 
she questioned, moving cautiously forward. 

«‘Alone! Why, what else should I be? Come 
in. Don’t stand a shivering there, if you do owe 
me a trifle forthe rent. I don’t mean to be hard 
on that. You believe me, when I tell you that 
only this morning I sent one of my pets away, 
’cause of the fullness of the house. He used to 
have yonr nice room, too, with a bed under him 
fit for a prince, as I hopes you find it.’’ 

Martha made no response to this opening for 
a compliment, but her eyes lighted up, and she 
dropped into a chair, drawing a deep, deep 
breath. 

‘‘He’s gone, is he? I want to make sure of 
that, you see; because the same roof can’t cover 
him and me. Which is it you speak of, as being 
turned away ?”’ 

“Why, him as come last night, straight up 
from the country, he said, which he is sick of, 
and wants to come back to the old crib, meaning 
your room, which no one can have at any price, 
so long as you wants it, money or no money.’’ 

‘« What was the man’s name ?’’ 

‘¢Swark, as we allers called him, not knowin’ 
any other as would fit.” 

‘‘Swark! And you are sure he’s gone?” 

‘«Sure as sure.” 

Martha drew close to the table, and flung 


back her shawl, under which an infant lay 
asleep, lovely, in spite of the squallor of its sur- 
roundings. 

‘“‘ My, how the kid is a thriving! I knew it 
would bring luck,’’ exclaimed Carter, lifting both 
hands. ‘There’s a taste of red in its cheek.” 

‘That comes of high feeding. I’ve been in 
luck to-day. Every one that saw the darling, 
dropped something into my hand, because of its 
prettiness. See! One lady, getting out of her 
carriage, gave me this.” 

“Gold!” exclaimed the crone, really aston- 
ished. ‘Well, now, this is luck! Silver, too! 
Pay up forthe room. Well, this is riches! A 
sheet to wrap the baby in at night! Of course, 
you shall have it.’’ 

‘I’m hungry, too,’’ said Martha. 
have a crust of bread, now.”’ 

‘Dear me! Asif you havn’t thought of your- 
self! And the blessed baby looking so plump?” 

‘¢Tt was because I was thinking of him, that I 
forgot,”” answered Martha, looking down upon 
the child with passionate fondness in her great, 
black eyes. ‘Tell me, now, do you think that 
God ever gives back a soul that is lost in a baby’s 
bosom? Ido. Ido!” 

A look of sinister cunning accompanied the old 
woman’s reply. 

“In course, I do. It ’d be hard if a squl 
couldn’t be planted twice, ’specially when it’s 
been knocked about over much. [I'll get you 
something nice, then hold the baby while you 
eat it.” 

“No,” said Martha, folding the child close to 
her bosom, and laying her face to its warm cheek. 
“No! Myarms would feel cold and empty with- 
out it. Let the child alone.” 

She spoke with passionage alarm, for the old 
woman had hurriedly placed bread and cheese 
on the table, and was holding out her arms with 
a repulsive leer in her eyes, and a hideous work- 
ing of the mouth. 

’ «T don’t care for anything to eat; so I will go 
up now. Your eyes are not good for the baby. 
It grows uneasy. I want to get away.’’ 

The old woman followed Martha to the door. 

“That’s right, deary. Be careful while I hold 
up thecandle. There, now. Sleep well. J don’t 
mind the loss of a mouthful of bread and cheese. 
Sleep well, deary, and the pretty baby, too.’’ 

For a time, Swark kept still as a mouse among 
the empty bottles, while Carter feasted on the 
bread and cheese which poor Martha had paid 
for, and left in her nameless terror. But when 
there was no longer a sound on the stairs, the 
closet-door opened, and Swark came out with 
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tears absolutely clouding his eyes. 
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THE HARVEST-FIELD OF LIFE.—A FOG 


AT OLDPORT. 





It’s hard to 
I suppose it seems like 
Don't they, 


“She loves the little thing so. 
take him from her. 
her own. Women do sometimes. 
now ?”” 

‘‘How should I know?” was the brusque an- 
answer. ‘It’s years and years since I was a 
woman.” 

“Yes,” said Swark, turning his eyes from her 
face. “Yes!” 

Then he sat down in a chair, by the table, and 
watched the woman as she ate the food Martha 
had rejected, sweeping some stray crumbs from 
the table to her palm, and dashing them into her 
mouth, grudging even one poor morsel that fell 
to the floor. 

Then the two sat half an hour longer, Carter 
wide awake, with her eyes blinking at the candle, 
and sending forth gleams of cruel satisfaction, 
while Swark leaned his elbows on the table, 





shading his face with both hands, resolute, but 
pitiful. 

Midnight stole upon them at last, and then the 
old woman arose. 

‘“‘Stay here; there mustn’t be no noise. You 
might stumble. Walk like acat. I know every 
board that creaks. You won't hear me till I’m at 
the door with fifty sovereigns in my arms. So, 
wait.”’ 

Swark did wait, troubled with many contend- 
ing feelings. Notwithstanding her boast, he could 
hear the old woman’s step creak softly along the 
stairs. A few minutes of breathless silence, and 
it came down again, stealthily and slow. Then 
there burst upon him a wild cry—a leap, as if 
some wild animal had flung itself headlong down 
a flight of steps, and something rushed by him 
like a whirlwind. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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THE HARVEST-FIELD OF LIFE. 


BY MATTIE GRANT. 


I seem to stand upon a harvest plain, 
Whose borders stretch to the horizou low, 
And every light wind sweeps the ripened grain, 
In waves of gold, that, rippling, come and go. 


On every side I hear the reapers’ song; 

And sume are binding up the rustling sheaves; 
And some are beating out the grain, among 

The shifting shadows of o’erhanging leaves. 





All seem rejoicing at the bount yield, 
Each one is laden as he homeward fures, 
While I am but a gleaner in the field, 
And ever half my gleanings are but tares. 


Often I see what seem the ripe, full ears, 
And spring to gatlfer them with eager grasp, 
But shrunken, small and mean, the prize appears, 
Like wheat too early reaped, within my clasp. 





The others pass me by, they are sostrong, 
And gather up the richest ears so fast, 

That I, who slowly toil behind the throng, 
Must come with lightly-laden hands at last, 


But now and then I find a golden grain, 
That does not shrink and wither in my hold; 
That will not turn my brightest hopes to pain, 
And disappear, like mocking fairy gold. 


I wonder if, amid the toiling bands 
That press before me on the harvest plain, 
There are not others, who, with eager hands, 
Oft gather up the tares, instead of grain. 


Who find that many a precious grain of wheat, 
Full oft amid the trodden stubble lies ; 

And what has seemed most tempting, but a cheat, 
That, gathered, turns to chaff before their eyes. 





A FOG AT OLDPORT. 


BY ALEXANDER A. 


Over the pond, where the rushes grow, 
I look at the distant town, 

As out on the sea-road gray, we go, 
When the sun sinks redly down. 

The new moon drives thro’ a drifting wrack 
Of filmy vapors and thin; 

And off to the south the fog-bank black 
Comes creeping stealthily in. 


The light-ship looms in the mist away, 
A ghost! and is seen no more. 

A phantom-serpent, across the bay, 
The white fog crawls by the shore, 





IRVINE. 


By the ghostly isles, and ghostly capes, 
Where the ghostly sails go by, 

While the ghostly scud, with sheeted shapes, 
Drives over the ghostly sky! 


The crowded road, that awhile ago 
Was brilliant with coaches gay, 

Is a ghostly walk, where to and fro, 
Pass spectres silent and gray. 

Out of the gloom, and into the gloom, 
They come and they go again, 

Shadows that stalk from an open tomb, 
The ghosts of an endless train! 








HOW 


BY HELEN B. 


*¢ You are going to Mrs. Percy’s next week, I 
suppose,’’ said Clara Myers to her old school- 
mate, Fanny Conner. 

‘* Dear me, no!’’ was the answer, with a sigh, 
“I’ve nothing to wear, at least in such com- 
pany; for the Percys know all the best and 
richest people here.” 

«Yes! The party is given in honor of young 
Harry Seymour, who has returned from Europe. 
Think of it! A millionaire, and only twenty- 
five! They do say that Grace Percy is setting her 
cap for him.” 

‘* Well, she has everything to insure success, 
for she is pretty, highly educated, and wears the 
most beautiful dresses.” 

‘‘Everything, except a good heart. She is 
false, envious, and mean. But come, we'll not 
abuse our neighbors. You must go to this party, 
Fan, and I’ll be the good fairy to show you how 
to get up a dress, at small cost, that shall eclipse 
all. Listen !” 

What Clara said, we will not repeat. But the 
upshot was that she and Fanny were closeted to- 
gether for several days, and that, on the night 
of the party, Fanny appeared in a dress that 
was bewilderingly beautiful. It was simple and 
chaste, but in such taste, and so especially 
suited to Fanny’s style, that even Miss Percy’s 
Paris dress paled before it, because less appro- 
priate. Everybody was loud in admiration. 

‘‘ Who is that wood-violet ?” asked young Mr. 
Seymour, enthusiastically. ‘I saw nobody so 
lovely all the time I was abroad.” 

‘That is my friend, Fanny Conner,’’ answered 
Clara Myers, for the remark had been addressed 
to her. ‘Shall I introduce you ?”’ 

Mr. Seymour was not only introduced; but he 
hardly left Fanny the whole evening. It was 
clearly a case of love at first sight. 

Everybody was talking, the next day, of the 
conquest Fanny had made. Little, shy Fanny, 
that so many overlooked, because she never 
pushed herself forward! Little, orphaned Fanny, 
that lived in the tiniest of cottages, at the end of 
the village, with her aged grandmother, on the 
latter’s pension, that would die with her, when 
Fanny would be penniless! 


HARRY 





WAS WON. 


THORNTON. 


‘I declare,” said Miss Percy, spitefully, a 
week after, when Harry Seymour’s attentions to 
Fanny had become so marked, that even she 
could no longer deny their meaning, ‘if I had 
thought that little chit was going to look so 
pretty, I’d have cut my head off before I'd have 
asked her to my party.”’ 

‘« But, my dear,” said her mother, “you for- 
get that Fanny's grandmother is the widow of an 
officer in the army of the United Staies, distin- 
guished in the war of 1812; and that, though she 
is poor, we could not have left Fanny out without 
scandal. Everybody would have taken her part, 
and censured us. I wonder, however, where she 
did get that dress.”’ 

Clara solved the question a few days later, 
when Fanny, with blushes, and tears, and smiles, 
told her old friend of her engagement. 

‘Oh, I am so glad !’’ said Clara, clapping her 
hands. ‘You two are just suited for each other. 
I'll let you into a secret now. I planned it all. 
That dress did it; for first impressions are every- 
thing; and that dress made you look just as 
pretty and good as you really are.”’ 

‘He says he always wants me to have a dress 
like that,’’ whispered the blushing Fanny, “be- 
cause he saw me first in it. Oh, Clara! if it 
hadn’t been for you, I wouldn’t even have got to 
the party.”’ 

‘Don’t thank me? It was all ‘ Peterson,’ my 
dear. What a treasure that magazine is! How 
we rummaged over the numbers for this year, to 
be sure, and read all his directions, till we 
hit on the right thing. And made so cheap, 
too, out of two old dresses, and a few bits of 
ribbon.” 

‘‘Yes! ‘Peterson’ is a treasure,” said Fanny. 

‘Invaluable, my dear.”’ 

‘« Well, if he did like me first for my dress, he 
likes me now for myself,’’ said Fanny, after 
awhile, hesitatingly. 

‘‘Yes, my dear. That’s all true. 
first impressions are everything. 
‘Peterson,’ nevertheless. 
chance. 
at one-tenth of the expense. But for ‘Peterson,’ 
you would never HAVE won Harry.” 
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But still, 
So it was 


That gave you your 
That enabled you to rival Miss Percy, 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, the back and front 
of a walking-costume for a young lady, composed 
of plaid and self-colored material. Plaids! plaids! 


either alone or in combination, and so much of 
them in the shops, and on the street, that, as a 
natural consequence, there will soon be no more 
to see; but such are the present fashions, and so 
we say, ‘‘ hasten to wear them while fashion bids 
us declare them pretty.’ This costume is of 
plaid gray and black camel’s-hair cloth, with 
plain gray for the tablier, jacket, and trimmings. 
The under-skirt is ornamented with one deep 
flounce, cut straight, with a narrow plaiting upon 
the edge. A puff of the plaid is put on for a 
heading. The over-skirt forms a pointed tablier 
in front, and one long tab in the back, all edged 
with a narrow plaiting. The tablier is gathered 
up at the back, under a large bow of black taffe- 
tas ribbon. The jacket-bodice is of the self- 





colored material, with collar, sleeves, and trim- 
854 


mings for the edge and pockets, of the plaid, as 
may be seen from the design. To cut this jacket, 
any lady who has a good-fitting, simple basque 
pattern, can, by adding to the length of the skirt 
of the basque and shaping on the sides and at 
the back, cut this jacket for herself. The coat- 
sleeves have a deep-pointed cuff of the plain ma- 
terial, also a narrow plaiting of the same down 
the outside seam of the sleeve. Of double-width 
material, eight yards of the plaid, and six yards 
of the plain will be required. 


Next is a house, or walking-dress of gray car- 
melite, a sort of soft, gray, woolen material. The 
tablier and cuirass are of the same, in a check 
of two shades of gray and white. The tablier is 
pointed in front and open to the knee, trimmed 
with a gray mohair fringe to match, and a double 
bow and ends of gray ribbon ornament the front 
of the tablier, sleeves, etc. The tablier is gathered 
at the back, under a large bow and ends of the 
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same ribbon, This is worn over a black, gray, 
dark-brown, or blue solid-colored skirt ; then, of 


course, the sleeves must be of the same color and 
material of the under-skirt, the trimmings of the 
sleeves corresponding with the trimming of the 
tablier and under-skirt combined. This over- 
dress will do well to freshen up an old silk cos- 
tume, and will look much better over silk than 
over anything else, unless it be a black cashmere. 
For the over-skirt and jacket, about three and a 
half yards of double-width material, or seven 
yards of single width, will be required. Prices 
of this kind of goods vary from seventy-five cents 
to one dollar and fifty cents for ordinary qualities. 

Next is a very plain and simple out-door morn- 
ing costume of merino, in either invisible green, 
marine-blue, dark-prune, or black, which always 
looks well. The under-skirt is quite narrow, and 
made just to touch. The trimming consists of a 
deep flounce, cut on the bias, simply hemmed on 
the edge ; above this is a puff almost as deep, put 
on with a frill, top and bottom, done by turning 
down the material one inch, and gathering; a 
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second frill is added, to stand-up above the puff— 
the last is optional. The tunic forms a pointed 
tablier in front, and the back is rather narrow, 
and moderately !ong, looped at the sides, and 
slightly at the back. The trimming is simply a 
bias of the material, turned up on the right side, 
The jacket-bodice is double-breasted, cut round 
in the skirt; back and front trimmed same as 
tunic. Coat-sleeve, with deep, pointed cuff. Two 
rows of handsome, large buttons, in smoke-pearl, 
velvet, or oxydized steel, ornament the front of 
jacket, and tunic, and cuffs, and two are added 
at the back of the jacket. Fourteen yards of 
merino, and two and a half dozen buttons will be 
required. 


We next give a pretty and simple evening-dress 
for alittle Miss of twelve to fourteen years, It is 
of white dotted. muslin, worn: either. over a silk 
slip or white muslin, as may be preferred, The 
under-skirt has one deep flounce, with a ribbon 
run in the hem at the bottom,.to correspond with 
the under-slip, if of colored silk. This. flounce 
is put on with a heading to stand-up, separated 
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by a narrow piping of silk or ribbon. The waist 
and tunic are cut in one in front, forming a puff- 
ing from the neck to the bottom of the tunic. 
This tunic gathers up at the back, under wide 
sash-ends, which sash continues around the waist. 
The front of the dress is ornamented by bows of 
ribbon, and tiny sprays of pink rose-buds. Short, 
puffed sleeves, with corresponding bows on the 
shoulders. For those who prefer the dress high 
in the neck, add an under-spencer of Swiss and 
Valencienne insertion, with long sleeves nearly 
tight. The low-neck dress over this spencer is 
much prettier than the dress made high. Twelve 
yards of dotted Swiss, ten yards of one and a half 
inch ribbon, for bows and trimming. Wide rib- 
bon for sash. This would be pretty trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon, 


of white flannel, one yard wide, and three yards 
of colored, will be required. 
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We give next a flannel dressing-gown for a 
little girl of six to eight years. It is made of 
striped blue and white flannel. It is cut in the 
Princess form, and the trimmings, cuffs, pockets, 
and bands, are of the same material, cut on the 
cross. The buttons are wooden moulds, covered, 
or mother-of-pearl. One dozen and a half of 
buttons, six yards of flannel, will be required. 
4 Fancy sacque flannels cost from sixty-five to 
seventy-five cents per yard. 
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Next is a useful and most necessary article for 
a lady’s toilet, for this season of the year—a 
flannel or merino dressing-jacket. Our model 
is of fine white flannel, with plaited trimmings of 
sky-blue. These plaitings are laid flat, and then 
ironed, put on with a bias band of blue, stitehed 
by machine in white silk. The cape may be dis- 
pensed with if desired, or made separate, to be 
added upon cold mornings. Any ordinary, well- 
fitting sacque pattern, cut somewhat long, will 
be a sufficient guide for cutting out. The cape is 
circular and short, as may be seen. Three yards 


Two designs for making up striped black and 
White, or black and gray skirting, we give for 
the benefit of those who desire colored skirts 
for walking or winter wear. The one with three 
ruffles is cut in large, or rather long, scallops, be- 
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fore plaitings. Thee plntings are put on with a 


narrow bias band of the material. Do not make 





the foundation of the skirt over two and a half 
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yards in width. 





ALEXANDRA CORSAGE BASQUE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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No. 1. Hatr or Frorr. No.4. Haur or Cotzar. 
No. 2. Hatr or Back. ; The dotted lines show where the plaits are to 
No. 3. Haur or SiEEvs. be laid—a double box-plait. 








KNITTED SHAWL, WITH BALL FRINGE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: White Berlin, blue Shetland 
large wooden needles. 

Cast on 200 stitches, a sufficient number of 
stitches for a good-sized square. The pattern 
consists of patent knitting: two rows with the 
white wool double, two rows with the Shetland. 
Patent knitting is worked thus: Make one, slip 
one, as if for purling, knit two together. In 
working the first row, knit one instead of knit 


wool, 





two together. Cast off when you have as many 
rows completed as stitches on the needle. Finish 
with a ball fringe, which is made by placing the 
white wool in lengths, and fastening at equal 
distances with a wool-needle; cut through each 
division, except the piece of wool that secures 
it; shake over boiling water until you have a 
perfect ball; then tie into the square, fastening 
the ends neatly with a wool-needle. 





DESIGN FOR 


BY MRS. 


We give, in the front of the number, in answer 
to numerous requests, a new and pretty design 
for patchwork. It is printed in the colors to be 


JANE 


PATCHWORK. 


WEAVER. 


used. We also give the various sections, likewise 
in color. The stems, stars, etc., are to be worked 
in, afterward, with the needle. 
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EMBROIDERED COVER, IN PIQUE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Cover of white corded pique. The design, 
given in reduced size, must be previously traced 
on the material. The outlines of the scallops and 
the open-work pattern are edged with button- 
- hole stitch. The little sprays of flowers are next 


embroidered in satin and overcast stitch, the 
winding border of white soutache is sewn on, 
and the spots raised in satin stich. The pique 
is then. cut away from the wrong side of the 
work. 





EMBROIDERED INSERTION FOR UNDER-LINEN. 











CROCHET JACKET FOR A GIRL OF TWO TO FOUR YEARS. 


BY MES. 


Material required: White single Berlin wool. 

The jacket is worked in the ordinary Victoria 
crochet, and has a border partly in the same 
stitch, and partly in an open-worked design. It 
must first be cut out in lining or paper ; the front, 
back, sleeve, and hood pieces are then crocheted 
separately, beginning always from the lower edge, 
widening and narrowing as required by the pat- 
tern, sometimes at the outer edge, sometimes in 
the middle of the work. For the widening on the 
left side of the work a chain half as long as the 
pattern itself must be crocheted before beginning 
the foundation chaint of the work, and these 
stitches are iaken up as required before begin- 
ning the first of the pattern row. To widen on 
the right side of the work, crochet the requisite 
number of stitches after the completion of a 
pattern row, and take them up in the next row. 
The narrowing always occurs in the second row 
of the pattern row by crocheting 2 or 3 stitches 
ogether. When the separate parts are com- 
pleted, they must be sewn together on the wrong 
side, the sleeves put in the armholes, and the 
hood sewn on to the neck of the jacket. Then 
crochet down the front piece and around the 
lower edge of the jacket 3 rows for the border, 
as follows: 

Beginning at the neck of the right front piece, 
take up the vertical part of every marginal stitch, 
and crochet them off as usual in the second row. 
After three rows of this pattern the open-work 
design is commenced as follows : 

Beginning from the neck of the left front piece, 
crochet 1 double in every marginal stitch, and 
continue the double crochet round the neck. 

The 2nd row is only crocheted round the lower 
edge of the jacket. 1 double in both upper parts 
of the marginal stitch, 8 chain, miss 1, 1 treble 
not completely drawn up, miss 1, 1 treble drawn 





JANE WEAVER, 


up with the last treble, then alternately 1 chain, 
8 treble as before; the first to be crocheted in the 
same stitch in which the last treble was worked, 
and the second in the upper parts of the next 
stitch but one. 

The 3rd row is crocheted all round the jacket, 
but at the lower edge of the first treble of the 
two which were drawn up together must be cro- 
cheted in. the next separate chain stitch, and the 
2nd of the two trebles in the chain stitch follow- 
ing, and the Ist of the next two trebles in the 
same stitch where the last was worked. Care 
must be taken tio widen sufficiently at the cor- 
ners, lest the work should be drawn. In con- 
nection with this row, crochet a row of double 
crochet, and then commence the 4th row as fol- 
lows: 

Alternately 1 double in the single chain stitch, 
1 purl of 4 chain with 1 treble in the first stitch; 
at the neck the double crochet must be worked 
in both parts of the stitch, and 2 stitches must be 
missed with the purl. The sleeves are trinimed 
in the same manner with the 3 rows of Victoria 
crochet and the open-work border ; then crochet 
round the hood 1 row like the Ist row of the 
border; the 2nd row is worked on the wrong side 
in the verticle parts of the stitches. A triangular 
piece is then worked round the border in the 
open-work design above given. For this make 
a chain of 19 stitches. Work 5 rows like the 
2nd and 8rd rows of the border, missing the two 
treble drawn up together at the beginning and 
end of every row, so that the strip is pointed. 

The 6th row is crocheted in the foundation 
stitches like the 4th row of the borler. The 
completed triangular piece is sewn on the wrong 
side of the hood. The jacket is then tr’ 
with cords and tassels, arranged as shown 
illustration. 
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EMBROIDERED COVER, IN PIQUE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 


Cover of white corded pique. The design, 
given in reduced size, must be previously traced 
on the material. The outlines of the scallops and 
the open-work pattern are edged with button- 
- hole stitch. The little sprays of flowers are next 


embroidered in satin and overcast stitch, the 
winding border of white soutache is sewn on, 
and the spots raised in satin stich. The pique 
is then cut away from the wrong side of the 
work. 
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DESIGN ON SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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CROCHET JACKET FOR A GIRL 


OF TWO TO FOUR YEARS. 





BY MES. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 








Material required: White single Berlin wool. 

The jacket is worked in the ordinary Victoria 
crochet, and has a border partly in the same 
stitch, and partly in an open-worked design. It 
must first be cut out in lining or paper ; the front, 
back, sleeve, and hood pieces are then crocheted 
separately, beginning always fiom the lower edge, 
widening and narrowing as required by the pat- 
tern, sometimes at the outer edge, sometimes in 
the middle of the work. For the widening on the 
left side of the work a chain half as long as the 
pattern itself must be crocheted before beginning 
the foundation chaint of the work, and these 
stitches are iaken up as required before begin- 
ning the first of the pattern row. To widen on 
the right side of the work, crochet the requisite 
number of stitches after the completion of a 
pattern row, and take them up in the next row. 
The narrowing always occurs in the second row 
of the pattern row by crocheting 2 or 3 stitches 
ogether. When the separate parts are com- 
pleted, they must be sewn together on the wrong 
side, the sleeves put in the armholes, and the 
hood sewn on to the neck of the jacket. Then 
crochet down the front piece and around the 
lower edge of the jacket 3 rows for the border, 
as follows: 

Beginning at the neck of the right front piece, 
take up the vertical part of every marginal stitch, 
and crochet them off as usual in the second row. 
After three rows of this pattern the open-work 
design is commenced as follows : 

Beginning from the neck of the left front piece, 
crochet 1 double in every marginal stitch, and 
continue the double crochet round the neck, 

The 2nd row is only crocheted round the lower 
edge of the jacket. 1 double in both upper parts 
of the marginal stitch, 3 chain, miss 1, 1 treble 
not completely drawn up, miss 1, 1 treble drawn 
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up with the last treble, then alternately 1 chain, 
8 treble as before; the first to be crocheted in the 
same stitch in which the last treble was worked, 
and the second in the upper parts of the next 
stitch but one. 

The 3rd row is crocheted all round the jacket, 
but at the lower edge of the first treble of the 
two which were drawn up together must be cro- 
cheted in the next separate chain stitch, and the 
2nd of the two trebles in the chain stitch follow- 
ing, and the Ist of the next two trebles in the 
same stitch where the last was worked. Care 
must be taken to widen sufficiently at the cor- 
ners, lest the work should be drawn. In con- 
nection with this row, crochet a row of double 
crochet, and then commence the 4th row as fol- 
lows: 

Alternately 1 double in the single chain stitch, 
1 purl of 4 chain with 1 treble in the first stitch; 
at the neck the double crochet must be worked 
in both parts of the stitch, and 2 stitches must be 
missed with the purl. The sleeves are trimmed 
in the same manner with the 3 rows of Victoria 
crochet and the open-work border ; then crochet 
round the hood 1 row like the 1st row of the 
border; the 2nd row is worked on the wrong side 
in the verticle paris of the stitches. A triangular 
piece is then worked round the border in the 
open-work design above given. For this make 
a chain of 19 stitches. Work 5 rows like the 
2nd and 8rd rows of the border, missing the two 
treble drawn -up together at the beginning and 
end of every row, so that the strip is pointed. 

The 6th row is crocheted in the foundation 
stitches like the 4th row of the borler. The 
completed triangular piece is sewn on the wrong 
side of the hood. The jacket is then trimmed 
with cords and tassels, arranged as shown in our 
illustration. 
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WORK-BASKET—CONE-WORK. 


BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 











The foundation of the basket may be either of 
wicker-work or cardboard. If the former is used, 
the fir-cones, beech-nuts, acorns, etc., must be 
glued toit. If of cardboard, the smaller ones may 
be soaked in water till they are soft, and can then 
besewn to the foundation with a needle and brown 
silk. The larger ones must be glued. All should 
be thoroughly cleaned with 2 nail-brush and 
water before placing them on the foundation. If 
a card foundation be used, it should be covered 
with glazed brown paper; if wicker, any common 





basket answers the purpose; but it must be 
painted brown. The stones of plums, peaches, 
etc., and also nut-shells, look extremely well, 
arranged with the cones and other articles used 
for the work. When finished, the whole should 
be brushed over two or three times with a good 
dark copal varnish. The inside of the basket is 
lined and fitted with pockets; silk is drawn up 
like a bag to keep all free from dust. Finish all 
round with a ruche of ribbon. This is very neat 
and useful. 





STRIPES IN DARNED NET. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


The net used is coarse mohair, two yards in | ing the holes from the designs. Tabliers and man- 
width. The darning is worked either with black } tles made of stripes of the kind are the height of 
filoselle, Andalusian, or Shetland wool. No trac-! fashion. These stripes may alternate with those 
ing is required, as the work can be done by count- } of plain net, or be used as insertion with ribbon 
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CASE FOR KNIVES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The case is of chamoise leather. The edge is 
bound with scarlet braid. The scallops are but- 
ton-holed. The divisions are stitched down, and 
ornamented with coral-stitch in red silk. A little 
embroidered flower is worked in each division 


of the wash-leather. The case shown is intend- 
ed for six small and six large knives. A ribbon 
or tape-string, to wind round the case when 
closed, is required. The outside of the case may 
be ornamented like the inside. 
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FRINGES, WITH BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


To make this a plain black fringe may bet { to design, and knotted. Beads of three sizes are 








| 


bought; the beads are then threaded 

















according ‘ required. Both designs are of the newest. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” ror 1876! Ovk Cenrenniat (1rr!l—We 
call attention to our Prospectus, for the mext year, to be 
found on the last page of the cover. It is now admitted, 
everywhere, that “ Peterson”.is cheaper and better than any 
periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, surpassing 
that of any monthly in the world, enables us to distance all 
competitors, 

Our fashion department, particularly, excels that of any 
cotemporary. The other monthilies give only colored wood- 
cuts, or lithographs, for their principal plate; we, on the 
contrary, give elegant colored steel engravings. These cost 
us $10,000 a year more than if we gave even colored litho- 
graphs. Our styles, moreover, are the very latest, and are 
received in advance from Paris. 

Great novelties will be introduced, next year. Among 
them will be a series of illustrated articles on the. Great Centen- 
nial Exhibition, which will give as vivid an idea of it as 
pen and pencil will permit, This series of articles, alone, 
will be worth the subscription price. Another inducemeut 
will be the superb engraving of Trumbull’s great picture of 
the “ Signing of the Declaration of Independence,” a Cen- 
tennial Gift to every subscriber, single or club, for 1876! 

Our original stories, tales and novelets, have been acknow- 
ledged, for years, to excel those of any colemporary. The best 
contributors of the country write for “Peterson.” No other 
lady's book has such authors as Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank 
Lee Benedict, Mrs, F. Burnett Hodgson, etc., etc. 

Remember that we pre-pay the postage! Formerly, sub- 
scribers had to pay it themselves, at their own post-offices, 
at an additional expense of from twelve to twenty-five cents 
each, over and above the subscription price. Now that we 
pre-pay the postage, “Peterson” is cheaper than ever. 

Now is the time to canvass for ciubs! Anybody, with a 
little exertion, can get up a club, and so become entitled to 
the premiums. Be the first in the field! A specimen will be 
sent, gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! 


Tue OLD EstaBLisHED MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS are 
always the ones for which to subscribe. Every year, dozens 
of new enterprizes are set on foot, generally without capital 
to sustain them, and promising everything, because, to 
such, it costs nothing to promise. These publications soon 
die, and the subscribers lose their money. We allude to this, 
because, very often, these mushroom affairs, advertise, with- 
out authority, that they club with “ Peterson ;” get people's 
money ; and never pay us. The only safe way is to subscribe 
directly to us. Moreover, subscribe only to long estab- 
lished magazines, like this, for then you will be sure not only 
to get your magazine, but also the worth of your money! 


Peart Emprorpery is much used on wedding dresses, the 
long wrists to the gloves, and the slippers also, being heavily 
wrought with psarls. Tulle veils seem quite taking the 
place of lace ones. 
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A Supers Cenrenntat Grrt!—We call particular atten- 
tion to the “ Supplement,” which will be given, gratis, fo every 


subscriber for 1876, and for a description of whicb see our, 


Prospectus on the cover. Durand’s celebrated copy of Trum- 
bull’s great picture is now out of print, and can only be had 
at fancy prices, say twenty or thirty dollars for a good im- 
pression. Our plate, next afler Durand’s, is the best copy ever 
made, Yet every subscriber to “Peterson” will receive one 
of these patriotic and splendid engravings gratis. “ How,” 
the reader asks, “can we afford this?” Simply by our large 
circulation. The cost of engraving the plate is so great 
that, if we had only 10,000, or 20,000 subscribers, like the 
most successful of our rivals, we could ‘not afford it; but 
when it is divided among 150,000 subscribers, as will be our 
case, in 1876, it becomes a matter of little moment. “ Peter- 
son” has always been published on the principle, that a 
small profit, on a Jarge circulation, is better than a large 
profit on a small one; and hence one of the reasons of our 
unexampled success, 


Tux CENTENNIAL ExHIBITION, to be held, at Philadelphia, 
next year, is now an assured success. Nearly every foreign 
nation will contribute to it; and some of them, England and 
Germany especially, have asked for increased space. The 
buildings are advancing to maturity, and their magnitude 
already astonishes visitors. The Philadelphia Ledger says:— 
“The five chief buildings cover 1,973,140 square feet of 
ground, If all the churches, chapels, meeting-houses and 
halls used for religious purposes in Philadelphia would 
average each 40 by 90 feet, every one of them could be stowed 
away in the Centennial Buildings, and 500 out of the 528 
could be put into the three larger buildings—the Main 
Building, Machinery Hall, and Agricultural Hall. It is 
quite possible that all the churches in Philadelphia and New 
York could be put into tho buildings, for the di i 
assumed are reached by very few of them, the greater num- 
ber being chapels and small churches.” The buildings, if 
put together, would cover, in fact, an ordinary-sized county 
town, that is to say, very nearly fifty acres of ground, 





Ficuvs, Erc.—Fichus are still in great fuvor, especially 
with young ladies. Thero is the peasant fichu of embroi- 
dered muslin, or of lace insertion and muslin, which is worn 
over low evening silk dresses of a pale shade ; it crosses like 
the well-known Marie Antoinette fichu. Then there are 
white crépe lisse neckerchiefs to be seen with black silk 
dresses. The newest whito muslin tabliers are square below, 
and have a sort of bib attached above the waist; they are 
called Watteau aprons. The India muslin dresses are all 
embroidered with color, black and red being much used 
for the work. 


THE FasHIONABLE Stocktnas are silk for dressy occasions, 
and thread for negligé, They are almost, without excep- 
tion, woven in three colors; for example, navy-blue for the 
foot, a striped white and blue for the top of the instep, and 
the leg pale blue; the clocks are richly embroidered with 
white silk, Many ladies in Paris have stockings woven ex: 
Pressly to match their costumes; and this, particularly in 
stockings, arises, doubtless, from the present fashion ot 
always wearing shoes. 

Save A Dottar by subscribing for “Peterson” for 1876. 
Other lady’s books, even those not first class, ask three 
and four dollars. But we prefer a small profit on a largo 
edition to a large profit on a small one. In “ Peterson” you 
get all you get in others, and for nearly half the price, 














REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Our New Preruicvm Enoravine For 1876.—It is our 
eustom, as our old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, 
a large-sized steel plate, fur framing, at a cost of from one to 
two thousand dollars, as a premium for getting up certain of 
our clubs. Many persons, we find, prefer such a premium 
even toan extra copy. The plate for 1876 will be 24 by 20, 
and has been engraved expressly for us by IlIman Brothers, 
in their most brilliant style. The subject is,“ Cuxistuas 
Moznina.” It represents two little ones, still in their night- 
dresses, entering at papa and mamma’s chamber-door, in 
the early morning, to wish them a “Merry Christmas.” 
Everybody will be charmed with this picture, the best we 
have ever issued, and will wish fora copy. The easiest way to 
obtain a copy is to get up a club for this magazine for 1876! 


Crewe. Work, as it is called, increases in favor. We saw, 
lately, a suite of drawing-room chairs covered with coarse, 
white linen, having all over it a diagonal pattern of lines, 
with spots at each intersection, worked in gold-culored silk ; 
and this had been copied from an old piece found quite by 
chance, It was very rich looklng, and very inexpensive. 
Serge, in the dark-greens and greenish-browns, particularly 
associated with this work, shows the crewel embroidery to 
the greatest perfection. Antimacassars worked in these 
wouls on linen, are effective and popular. 


Weppine Dresses, in Paris, for the rich, are made of the 
new silver brocade, which is a heavy white faille, wrought 
all over with bouquets in silver thread. It is used in con- 
junction with satin, the train and basque bodice being of 
brocade, and the sleeves and tablier of satin. This material 
is so rich that it requires neither flounces nor lace, and very 
few flowers are used for trimming it. 


“THe MaGAZINE FoR THE MILLION.”—A lady writes to 
us: “I do not wonder at the extraordinary success of 
* Peterson,’ for it combines so much: fashions, stories, pat- 
terns, music; has something for everybody! Other perio- 
dicals arc each fora particular class ; but ‘ Peterson’ interests 
every member of the family, It is emphatically the mayga- 
sine for the million. No household should be without it.” 


Taste 1n Dress is the sure guarantee of the lady. Nor is 
it mere money that makes a tasteful dress. It is princi- 
pally a knowledge of the fashions, and how to adapt them to 
your style. Our“ Every-Day” department is, in this view, in- 
valuable. One of our contributors has hit this off, capitally, in 
her little sketch, in this number, “How Harry Was Won.” 





REVIEW OF NEWBOOKS. 

St. Simon’s Niece. By Frank Lee Benedict. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Benedict has been a con- 
tributor to this magazine for so many years, that we had 
better, perhaps, give the opinions of others in reference to 
this new novel, rather than our own. In this way, at least, 
we shall escape the charge of partiality. The London 
Spectator, one of the very highest critical authorities in Eng- 
land, speaks of it in warm terms. “ Mr. Benedict,” it says, 
“is a real dramatist, as this story ofa girl, passionate, unprin- 
cipled, scheming, and worldly, and of her lover, not am- 
bitious, nor particularly worldly, but self-indulgent and un- 
scrupulous, amply proves. Fanny St. Simon is the creation 
of insight. We rejuice to recognize a new novelist of real 
genius, who knows and depicts, powerfully, some of tho 
most striking, and overmastering, passions of the human 
heart.” To our old friends, who have been reading Mr. 
Benedict's stories and novelets, for years, in these pages, 
this will not seem exaggerated in the least; they will only 
wonder that Mr. Benedict should be called a new novelist, 
when they have known him for twenty years and more, 
However, he is new, perhaps, to the English public. We 
may add that we think this is his best novel. 





Personal Reminiscences. By O'Keefe, Kelly and Taylor. By 
Richard Henry Stoddard, 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Scrilmer, 
Armstrong & Co.—We regret to hear that this is the last of 
that charming “ Bric-a-Bac” series, which Mr. Stoddard has 
edited with such rare tact. The present volume is in no 
sense inferior to any of its predecessors. John O'Keefe was 
a dramatic writer of the last century; Michael Kelly was 
an operatic singer and composer; and John Taylor was a 
writer for the press. All were successful men, and made 
the acquaintance, during their career, of nearly every person 
eminent in their respective pursuits, or in cofémporary 
social and intellectual society. The book is full of anec- 
dotes of the distinguished persons, principally Englishmen, 
who flourished between the years 1770 and 1830. It is a 
mine of gossip, and humor, and even instruction. Like all 
the volumes of this series it is neatly printed. Several 
capital illustrations adorn the work, notably one of Garrick, 
as Sir John Brute. The volume is handsomely printed, and 
tastefully bound. 

The Railroad Scenery of Pennsylvania, A Hand-Book: for 
Tourists, 1 vol. 8 vo, Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.— 
Few persons, who have not traveled through Pennsylvania, 
in its length and its breadth, have any idea of the loveliness 
of its scenery. There are no mountains in it like Mt. Blanc, 
or Monta Rosa; but the hill-scenery is perfect; and tho 
vallies and rivers are unequalled. We know of one view, 
looking down the valley of the Schuylkill, from just below 
Reading, which is not surpassed, in natural beauty, even by | 
the view of the valley of the Arno, as seen from Fiesole ; and 
there are scores of other prospects as picturesque. This 
volume is full of illustrations of the scenery of Pennsylvania, 
and we cordially recommend it to tourists us well as to others. 

Hester Howard’s Temptation, By Mrs. 0. A. Warfield, 1 vol. 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is an en- 
tirely new novel, printed from the author's manuscript. It 
is a powerfully written story of trial and temptation. In 
the critical phraseology of the day, it is introspective, prob- 
ing the sufferer's heart with pitiless analysis. These are 
the fictions that are the popular ones of the present genera- 
tion, and “Hester Howard's Temptation” will, we think, 
prove more popular than most. It is emphatically, as the 
title-page asserts, the story of a soul. It is one of those 
novels, that, when once begun, cannot be laid down. The 
volume is very handsomely printed, and is tastefully bound 
in morocco cloth, with gilt back. 

Told In The Twilight. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This new novel by 
Mrs. Wood is printed from advance sheets. Since she first 
took the public by storm, with “ East Lynne,” Mrs. Wood 
has fully d her position at the very head 
of her class. No writer imparts deeper interest to her plots. 
In no stories is the action more briskly kept up. “Told In 
The Twilight” is even more powerful, however, than Mrs, 
Wood's novels are in general. 

The Womanof Honor. Translated from the French of Louis 
Bnault, by Mrs. Rebecca L. Tutt. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B, 
Peterson & Brothers.—The design of this novel is to warn 
the young and inexperienced against the falsity of mcre 
society friendships. Asa story it is exceedingly well told. 
Porte Crayon, a capital judge, says, “it is a most charming 
book.” 

Bertha’s Engagement. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A new edition of this 
the latest of Mrs. Stephens’ books. It is a story of socicty, 
and is, in some respects, the best that Mrs. Stephens has 
written. At least,she has written nothing better, except, 
perhaps, “ Fashion and Famine.” 

A Light and Dark Christmas. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 rol., 
8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A powerfully told 
story, appropriate for the coming season. A paper-cover 
edition, cheap, yet neat. 
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THERS’ DEFARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHATIR. 


“Pererson” ALWAYS ANFAD.—The uewspapers still con- 
tinue their testimony that this magazine is not only the 
cheapest, but the best, of its kind. The Philadelphia. (Pa.) 
Centennial says: “Taking the magazine as a whole, it is 
worth ten times its cost.” The St. John (N. B.) Globe says: 
“It is a better fashion magazine even thaw it pretends to be.” 
The Newbery (8. C.) Herald says: “ A splendid number: we 
advise our lady friends, who-are not subscribers, to send $2.00 
at once.” The Woodstock (Vt.) Spirit of the Age says: 
“The fishions are just splendid, and can’t be beat.” The 
Edgerton (Wis.) Independent says: “Itis brimful of good 
things, both in the literary and fashion departments. ‘ Peter- 
son’ is noted for its fine steel-plate engravings, which are 
within themselves worth the price of subscription, to say no- 
thing of the very latest fashions and enchanting stories 
which accompany each number.” The Grayville (Ill,) In- 
dependent says. “ With its fine engravings, fashion-plate, 
and Frank Lee Benedict's beautiful novelet, it isall that the 
most appreciating and exacting lady could desire.” The 
Mechanicsburg (Pa.) Journal says: “ The marvelously large 
circulation of ‘ Peterson’ is a sure index of its value. Tho 
last number is unusually fine: the engravings even sur- 
pass previuns editions.” We have hundreds of similar no- 
tices like these, from every section of the United States, and 
even the British Provinces, “ Peterson,” as the newspapers 
unanimously declare, combines more merits, and at a lower 
price, than any other magazihe. Whatever other peri- 
odicals are taken, “ Peterson” should be taken first. Read 
the Prospectus for 1876, and notice the “ great things” to be 
done. “ Peterson” is always ahead. 

Tue Best Coox-Booxs Pus.isnep.—Every lady should 
have a good Cook-Book, if not several. The followingare the 
best, as well as the most saleable Cook-Books published in the 
World. Every housekeeper should possess at least one of them, 
as they would save the price of il in a week's cooking. 

Queen of the Kitchen. 1007 Old Maryland Receipts. $I '75 


Miss Leslie's New Keceipts for Cooking, - - - 175 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook-Book, - - + - +175 
The Young Wife’s Cook-Book, - or - - 175 
Miss Leslie's New Cookery-Book, ag: - - 175 
Mrs. Goodfellow's Cookery as it Should Bo, oe ae 


The National Cook-Book. By Hannah M. Bouvier, - 1 75 


Peterson’s New Cook-Buok, Sls emits S adda’ Sama hy. 
Widdifield’s New Cook-Book, - + + + +175 
Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Million, - - - 1% 


The Family Save-All, By Author National Cook-Book, 1 75 
Francatelli's Celebrated Cook-Book. The Modern Cook, 

with 62 illustrations, 600 large octavo pages. New Ed. 5 00 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers publish all these Cook-Books, 
to whom all orders should be addressed. Each book sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. Address T. B. Peterson & 
Brotuers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue Pre-Pay Postage —“I never had go little trouble,” 
writes a lady, “in getting my magazines from the Ppost- 
Office, as this year: in fact I had none at all, Formerly, 
there were ional disputes, especially as to what ought 
to be paid en back numbers: nuw there are none, The 
saving in money is only the smallest part of the advantages 
of the present aystem: it is the saving in trouble that is the 
principal thing. Now that you pre-pay the postage for us, 
you ought to double your circulation.” 





Ap¥eRTISENENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the. United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any mouthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-rouds. Address Pergrson’s Maaazine, 306 
Chestnut stroet, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Biemisnes THAT FoR Ten Years may have becn accumu- 
lating ou the face of a lady, are removed by “Larrp’s 
Broom oF LourH,” and her complexion rendered fresh and 
fuir. Sold by all druggists. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. XI.—Drseaszs or THE Eyexips, ETC.—Continued. 


Contvsions.—A slight blow, or a fall upon the edge of the 
orbit of the eye or temple, sometimes, even when apparently 
trifling, is apt to be followed by extravasation of blood into 
the loose arcolar tissue of the lids. No immediate appear- 
ance of effusion or “ blackness” ensues; but, after a period 
of five or six hours, the swollen lid assumes a livid color 
denoting rupture of the blood vessels, and the effusion of 
blood beneath the cuticle. Rarely this appearance is sud- 
den after a blow or injury. 

Generally the blood thus effused into the lids is absorbed 
in the course of two or three weeks; the swelling subsides 
ere this takes place; the skin gradually loses its livid color 
as absorption goes on, becoming successively brownish, 
greenish, and yellowish. To prevent a “black eye,” or to 
remove it quickly, is the great desideratum with the unfor- 
tunate patients, or his sympathizing friends, if an adult 
especially, for no one but has a woful dread of what his ap- 
pearance may be in six hours, or by the next day, after the 
reception of an injury about the eye. 

Mothers, who are generally present when any injury of 
this kind happens to her child, can promptly apply evapo- 
rating lotions, warm spirits, or solution of sal ammoniae, by 
means of wet compresses bound tightly against the part. 

But the best popular application to prevent the dreaded 
black-cye is the red oil, kept in the cupboards of many house- 
holds, which is simply a wide-mouthed bottle filled with 
flowers of &t. John’s worth, covered with olive oil. It 
seldom fails to prevent discoloration of the skin, when ap- 
plied immediately after the occurrence of the fall, bruise, 
blow, etc. 

It is only necessary to rub it over the injured part once 
or twice, a few hours apart, to produce the desired effect. 

Poisonep Wounps.—Children are apt to be stung by 
bees, wasps, hornets, and poisoned by the bites of spiders, 
gnats, mosquitoes, etc. The sting of the bee especially 
being very flexible, is apt to be found in the wound, and 
should be removed by the common eyelash-tweezers, kept 
by most families, or by some other means. 

A split clove of garlic, onion, or aqua ammonia, generally 
suffices in cases of a single or few stings; but when a child 
is severely stung by a large number of insects, especially 
about the face and head, medical aid should be called, as the 
case will require cooling purgatives, febrifuges, general 
applications, etc. 

Burns anv Scatps.—Children are very prone to play with 
gunpowder, and many a one looses his eyelashes and eye- 
brows, temporarily, as the result of this indiscretion. When 
powder takes fire, or is “ set-off,” as children say, the flame 
is so sudden and expansive, that the lids dé not close in tims, 
and hence not only is there a loss of the lashes, etc., but the 
coats of the balls are often affected. All cases of burns and 
scalds of the lids should receive particular care, lest defor- 
mity resnit in the union of the lids on the one hand, or the 
opposite, open, stare, or hare-eye ensue. 

The first misfortune can always be prevented by making 
the child frequently open its eyes, or by the mother sepa- 
rating the lids, and introducing on’ the point of her finger 

a little mild ointment along their edges Let the mother 
also have a care, even if the case is under the charge of her 
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family physician, that there be no union of the lids to the 
eyeball, sometimes a most unfortunate sequence of a scald 
or burn, Prevent it in the same way, by frequently moving 
the lids, and introduce some elm mucilage or salve. 

Mothers can treat simple scalds very well by the applica- 
tion of cloths dipped in a cold solution of slippery clm Lark, 
and kept constantly applied, till all appearance of inflamma- 
tion subsides, Any resulting sore can be dressed with 
simple or resin cerate, 

Pure white lead paint, linseed oil, or Pond’s Extract, can 
also be judiciously and continually applied, without removal 
of the cloths, to more extensive injuries of this kind. Dust- 
ing the part with flour, oxyde of zinc, or finely pulverized 
elin (the last the best) are common remedies. 





HORTICULTURAL. ° 


A Common CompLatnt among florists is the bad condition 
of the pot-soil in which their pets are growing. This is 
not unfrequently caused by the ordinary angleworm which 
80 perforates it, and changes its ch , a8 to seriously 
injure the plants. The usual intimation of their presence 
is the formation of heaps of “ casts” on the surface, and if 
the plant is inverted, and the rim of the pot gently tapped 
against the edge of a table, the ball of earth will come out 
intact, and the worm, if present, is readily found. A writer 
in “ The Garden,” London, sprinkles soot over the drainage 
in the bottom of his pots to prevent the worms from enter- 
ing ; he also recommends mixing a little soot with the soil 
in potting, to kill the young’; and as soot is a good fertilizer, 
two objects are secured. When worms are very bad in the 
soil, it is, perhaps, the most advisable plan to dip the ball in 
clear lime-water, which will penetrate into the excavations, 
and cause the inmates to come to the surface, where they 
ure sure to die quickly. 





Hyactntus 1n Pots.—Plant your bulbs in a mixture of 
white sand and mould; place them in a dark, dry place for a 
month or six weeks. Do not water; then bring them into 
the light, and water about once a week. Do not let water 
remain in the saucers, or the hyacinths will get mouldy. 
The warmer the atmosphere, the sooner they will flower; 
about February, if planted now. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Tue SUNFLOWER AS A PREVENTIVE OF FEVRRS.—We con- 
tinue to see favorable mention made of the virtues of sun- 
flowers as preventives of bilious fever, etc, A correspon- 
dent of the “Soil of the South,” writing froma place in Ala- 
bama, which, he says, was peculiarly subject to fevers, gives 
the result of his experience in the premises. In nota single 
instance where he planted sunflowers around his negro 
cabins, did their inmates suffer from fevers, while his wife, 
two children, and two house-servants, all had fevers, he not 
having planted any of the sunflowers around his own dwell- 
ing, which, in his opinion, accounted for the difference in 
the results. We trust that next spring the fields, every- 
where, may be surrounded by a cordon of sunflowers; that 
they may be scattered through every garden, and cover every 
vacant lot. Who knows but they may prevent yellow fever 
also? The correspondent of the “ Soil of the South” says; 
“ My opinion is, that the sunflower, in its rank growth, ab- 
sorbs the very elements in the that prod 
fever, or chill and fever; and what is the life of the snn- 
flower is highly obnoxious to the health of the human 
family ; nor do I believe that a man conld ever haye 4 chill 
who would sleep in a bed of rank sunflowers.” 
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RZ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested\by a prao- 

tical housekeepe.s 
MEATS. 

To Cook Kidneys for an Entree.—Cut some slices of white 
bread rather more than halfan inch thick, and frre them 
from all crust or outer edge, and then cut them up again 
into ten small squares, all of one size, and fry them in fresh 
butter. When they are a good brown color, arrange them 
neatly on a warm dish, which place before the fire. Re- 
move all the skin and fat from five mutton kidneys, and 
split them in half. Sprinkle them all over with Cayenne, 
and fry them in butter overa flerce fire. When cooked, 
place the half of a kidney upon each square of fried toast. 
Pour the fat from the frying-pnn, and put in instead a slice 
of butter; and when it it melted, dredge in a little flour. 
Shake these over the fire until they are slightly brown, and 
then pour in, by degrees, a good cupful of gravy. Season 
with pepper, salt, and lemon-juice. Boil up for a minute or 
two; pour over the kidneys. 

To Bone a Shoulder of Veal, Mutton, or Lamb.—Spread a 
clean cloth upon a table, and lay the joint flat upon it, with 
the skin downward; with a sharp knife, cut off the flesh 
from the inner side, nearly down to the blade-bone, of which 
detach the edges first; then work the knife under it, keep- 
ing it always close to the bone, and using al) possible pre- 
caution not to pierce the outer skin. When it is, in every 
part, separated from the fiesh, loosen it from the socket with 
the point of the knife, and remove it; or, without dividing 
the two bones, cut round the joint until it is freed entirely 
from the meat, and proceed to detach the second bone. A 
most excellent grill may be made by leaving sufficient meat 
for it upon the bones of a shoulder of mutton, when they 
are removed from the joint. 

Corned Beef.—Four gallons of fresh water, a pound and a 
half of coarse, brown sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, seven 
pounds of common salt. Put all into a boiler, take off the 
scum as it rises, and, when well boiled, let it remain to get 
cold, Have sufficient to cover the meat, lay a cloth over it, 
and keep the meat pressed down by means of bricks, or any 
weight. The same pickle may be used again by re-boiling 
and adding a small quantity of salt. 

Brawn.—Procure half a head of as large a hog as can be 
obtained ; put it in common brine for five or six days, adding 
a little saltpetre to give it color; then boil it three hours, 
or till the meat falls from the bones. After the bones, 
gristle, etc., are all picked out, cut the meat very fine, sea- 
son well with Cayenne pepper, sage, and thyme, and put it 
into a brawn shape, with a heavy weighton thetop. It will 
turn out firm the next day. 


To Roast Partridges.—Rightly, to look well, there should 
be a leash (three birds) in the dish. Pluck, singe, draw, 
and truss them; roast them for about twenty minutes; 
baste them with butter; and when the gravy begins to run 
from them, you may safely assume that the partridges are 
done. Place them ina dish together, with bread-crumbs 
fried nicely brown, and arranged in small heaps. Gravy 
should be served in a tureen, apart. 


DESSERTS. 

Chocolate Cream.—Break a bar of chocolate into small 
pieces, and pour over it a pint and a half of cream. Let it 
remain till quite dissolved, and then boil slowly for ten 
minutes, Beat the yvlks of five eggs with a spoonful anda 
half of moist sugar; mix it with the cream, and pour it into 
cups. Stand them in a siew-pan of boiling water, which 
must only cover half the cups, and let them simmer twenty 
minutes with the cover of the stew-pan on. A mould cam 
be used, if preferred. 
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Apple Charlotte—Cut from a h hold loaf a ber of 
slices of uniform thickness (one-quarter to three eighths of 
an inch ;) butter a plain mould, and all the slices of bread ; 
shape one of them round, to fit the bottom of the mould, 
and another one fur the top; cut the rest in pieces an inch 
wide, and the height of the mould in length ; lay one of tne 
round pieces at the bottom of the mould, and line the sides 
with the small pieces, carefully smearing the edges with 
white of egg, so us to make them hold well together. Stew 
a quantity of apples with plenty of brown sugar, a little 
water, the juice and the thin rind of a lemon, and a piece of 
cinngmon. When thoroughly done, pass them through a 
hair-sieve; fill the mould with this purée, put on the round 
slice of bread fur the cover, and set in a quick oven for 
about an hour and a half. 

Castle Pudding—Two eggs, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of butter, quarter of a pound of flour. 
Beat the butter to a cream; the sugar must be finely 
pounde ; then add eggs and flour. Bake three-quarters of 
an hov in a moderate oven, and in small cups. When 
done, turn on a flat dish, and cover with thick, white sauce, 
flavored with wine or esvence. 

C.eam Paste——Break two eggs into a stew-pan, with a 
little salt, and as much sifted flour as it will take; mix ina 
pint of milk, and put it on the fire, and stir it, not to let it 
stick, till you do not smell the flour. Add @ piece of butter 
about the size of a walnut. 





CAKES. 
Buns.—Mix half a pound of sugar with two pounds of 
flour; make a hole in the centre of the flour, and pour in 
half a pint of warm milk, and two tablespoonfals of yeast. 
Make the whole into a thin batter, and set the dish before 
the fire, covered up, until the ieaven begins to ferment. 
Add to this half a pound of melted butter, and milk enough 
to make a soft paste of all the flour; cover this with a dust 
of flour, and let it rise again for half an hour. Shape the 
dough into buns, and lay apart on a buttered tin, in rows, 
to rise for halfan hour. Bake in a quick even. A few cur- 
rants may be added with the butter, etc., if preferred. 

French Rolls.—Take half a pint of beer yeast, and a pint 
and a half of milk; add sufficient flour to make it the thick- 
ness of butter; put into a pan, cover over, And keep warm, 
When it has risen to its utmost height, add a quarter of a 
pint of warm water, and half an ounce of salt. Mix all to- 
gether. Rub into a little flour two ounces of butter, then 
make the dough not quite so stiff as fSr bread. Let it stand 
three-quarters of an hour, when it will be ready to form into 
rolls; then let them stand until they have risen, and bake 
in a quick oven. 

WARDROBE. 

Cleaniug Coat Collars.—Coat collars become soiled by com- 
ing in contact with the hair when it is oily. This slight 
greasiness upon the collar gathers fine dust, and the two 
together form a mixture disagreeable to look upon, and 
difficult to remove, especially if allowed to accumulate and 
harden. It is best to clean the collar frequently. Very 
strong alcohol, or benzine, or ammonia, may be used. In 
either case, do not work near a lamp whilst using the mix- 
ture, for fear of accidents. A teaspoonful of powdered am- 
monia, in half a teacupful of water, is the safest mixture. 
Dip into it a piece of cloth, and well rub the collar with it 
till it is clean. Ammonia must not be used to brown cloth. 


Cochineal Scarlet—Two pounds of woolen, two and a half 
ounces cochineal, ground fine, three oufices cream of tartar, 
Boil these fifteen minutes; cool thedye. Some add one gill 
of the muriate of tin; add the strength of one ounce of quer- 
citron, steeped ; put in the goods, stir, and boil one hour and 
ahalf. If rose shade is wanted, omit the quercitron and 


To Prevent Flannel from Shrinking, soak it in pure cold 
water; let it lie till the flannel sinks to the bottom of the 
tub. Then take it outand hang it up without squeezing. 
It drains itself, and does not lose the appearance of a new 
flannel. 

Bright Green on Cotton or Woolen.—First dye the goods a 
Prussian blue, and wash well in cold water; then put on the 
yellow with sugar-of-lead and chromate of potash. Proceed 
the same as indying yellow. This will not fade in sun or air. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Watkrno-Dress ror a Youna Lapy.—The skirt 
is of dark-blue velveteen; the upper-dress is of fawn-colored 
vicugna, made in the Princess style, and striped with dark- 
blue velvet. Dark-blue velvet sacque and deep cuffs, Hat 
6f fawn-colored felt. 

Fig. 11.—TRAVELING 08 WALKING-DreEss.—The skirt is of 
brown silk; the over-dress of fawn-colored camel's-hair, 
trimmed with a band of gray ostrich-feathers. The mantilla 
is also of the camel's-hair, trimmed with ostrich-feathers 
and gray braid. It is cut in the dolman shape about the 
arms, and has long mantilla fronts. There isa collarette of 
brownsilk. Fawn-colored felt hat, trimmed with brown silk 
and a gray ostrich plume. 

Fig. 111.—CarriaGe-Dress or Winz-CoLorep SILK.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with bands of wine-colored velvet. 
The upper-skirt is untrimmed, opens in front, and is turned 
back and fastened with a bow of velvet. The basque is 
trimmed with a band of fur. Black velvet bonnet, with 
dark-red roses, 

Fig. 1v.—CareraGe-Dress or VioLet-CoLorED VELVET.— 
The skirt is made with one deep flounce, headed by a 
smaller flounce and deep puffing. Jacket of velvet, richly 
egnbroidered, and trimmed with fur. Violet-colored velvet 
bonnet. 

Fia. v.—Watxina-Dress or Gray Portin.—The under- 
skirt has one deep flounce; the over-dress is round on the 
left side and in front, but comes square on the right side 
and at the back, when it opens on the left side. It is 
trimmed with brown velvet and dark-gray ostrich feathers. 
The cuffs of the sleeves and sailor collar are also of brown 
velvet. Brown velvet hat, trimmed with gray velvet and 
feathers. 

Fig. vi.—Ptain Brack SILK Sxirt—Close-fitting dolman 
of light cloth, striped with black velvet. The sleeves are 
square, and are ornamented with a wide, pointed piece of 
black velvet, Felt hat the color of the dolman, trimmed 
with feathers and black velvet. 

Fig. vir.—Hovss-Drrss.—The under-skirt is of black silk, 
trimmed with three ruffles of gray plaid silk. Theover-dress 
is of gray plaid silk, with black sashes; waist of the plaid 
silk, with black silk sleeves, with plaid cuffs. 

GenrRaL Remarks.—We give this month a great variety 
of fall fashions. A black velvet mantle, trimmed with chin- 
chilla fur, aud fastened with oxidyzed ornaments, and a 
very dark-green cloth dolman, trimmed with innumerable 
rows of black braid, and edged with black ostrich feathers. 
A pattern of a cloth jacket, with large collar, and trimmed 
with gimp ornaments ; a sleeveless metalisse jacket, with a 
collar of silk, and a plaiting of silk around the skirt. Two 
patterns for sleeves for jackets, and a new style of putting rib- 
bons through the hair. We also givesome of the many varie- 
ties of bonnets, though there is nothing very new. A black 
felt, trimmed with blaek velvet loops, and pink roses on the 
outside, with long black velvet strings coming from the 
back, and tied loosely in front; a gray felt, with gray and 
blue plumes, and wing on the outside, with blue puffing 
under the brim, and a cluster of pink roses on the left side, 
and tied under the chin with light-blue ribbon. Also, a 





tartar, 


black velvet bonnet, trimmed with loops of ivory-colored 
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ribbon, a feather of tha same colorcurling over the brim; 
band and loops of ivory-colored silk ubout the face, with a 
cluster of tea-roses. 

Many of the new goods come in delicate-colored or broken 
stripes, which will be more popular than the large checks 
lately worn ; but the checks and plaids will be much used in 
conjunction with stripes and plain materials, The most 
largely imported colors are nut aud seal-lrown, myrtle- 
green and smoke-gray, or gray of a bluish tint; but all 
colors are fashionable, though dark, of these shades, will bo 
principally worn. 

Meravisse Sitks AND VELVETS are largely imported for 
cuirass waists, jackets, and to form part of the trimming for 
dresses. Damasks and brocades are also becoming fashions 
able, and this style of silk will necessitate much less trim- 
ming than is now put on dresses, though as yet the damask 
and brocade, like metalisse, is only used for parts of dresses, 
Some wedding-dresses are made entirely of white silk, bro- 
evaded in roses, ostrich feathers, and rich arabesques. Gold 
and silver damask have already been made up in Paris for 
rich winter dresses, which shows the tendency to expensive 
and elaborate stuffs; and the newest training for dresses, 
mantles, etc., is a gold or silver braid, used sometimes in 
great profusion, sometimes very moderately. This braid is 
of various widths, and is of a gold or silver thread, woven 
with black or some other color. 

Woolen goods are of a damask, basket, or diagonal pat- 
tern, though very often quite plain; buta eostume is seldom 
made of the one material alone, being nearly always com- 
bined with velvet, silk, poplin, or any other fabric that the 
pocket or fancy of the wearer may dictate. Of course, all 
these combinations give great play to the fancy, and offer a 
great variety of costume; but we cannot help wishing that 
a simpler style of costume would be introduced, as, if badly 
made, or the colors are badly combined, the effect is vulgar, 
not elegant, 

It is impossible to give the names of all the woolen goods 
in the market, or to describe the thaterial. Twilled goods 
are much sought after by persons of quiet tastes, and are 
of soft-brown, drabs, grays, cashmeres, camel’s-hair, vi- 
cugna, serges, etc.; and all the old make of woolens are still 
popular. Braids in black, or of the color of the dress, are 
much used fur costumes made of these materials. Black 
silk, and silk and cashmere, are as popular as ever. Silver 
braid is sometimes used, and is very elegant. Never has the 
passion for braid been greater than it isat present. Braids 
of all sorts are worn—very wide worsted braid« on mantles, 
and very narrow braids on cuirasses. There are exquisite 
silk braids for dressy toilets; also gold braid, steel braid, 
and dead and bright silver braid. Jet has rather gone out 
* of style, though many cling to it for its brilliancy. Cash- 
mere, with a damask pattern of silk, is also a novelty. The 
tabliers and bodices are of brocade, while the sleeves and 
skirt are of either plain faille or cashmere. A scarf or two 
crosses the tablier in a slanting direction. It is very rare 
to see a skirt with both sides alike. The tendency of skirts 
is undoubtedly toward greater length; but the resistance 
which this fashion ters is so insur table, that it 
is to be hoped it will be found to yield, at least for street 
wear, to the more sensible, comfortable, and, we may add, 
cleanly skirt, that barely touches the ground, 

Waistcoat bodices are again much worn; but the waist- 
coat must be made to fasten to the bodice, because it is so 
large—in many cases it descends almost to the knees. It is 
made of velvet when the dress is faille with velvet sleeves ; 
and of faille when the dress is woolen. 

Double-breasted jackets are worn with negligé costumes, 
and very frequently they have no sleeves. The turned-down 
collar is extremely narrow. The double row of buttons ne- 
cessitated by this form of jacket, has caused many fancy 
buttons to appear iu the market, and to be widely patronized. 








The great aim appears to have them copied from ancient 
medals, 

The autumn dresses are draped more closely to the figure 
than the summer ones, if that is possible, At the back the 
trains are very narrow, and very long; the form is to be 
compared to that adopted by abbesses, There is a single 
wide plait upon tho skirt in the centre, and this plait is fre- 
quently ornamented with cither a ladder of bows or a cas- 
cade of lace. Another variety of the abbess train consists 
of kilt plaits arranged the entire length of the back of 
the skirt. 

The Princess or GABRIELLE dress (which as all our readers 
know, is a dress with the skirt and waist cut in one) is being 
worn in the house in Paris, but the bottom of the skirt is 
usually elaberately trimmed. 

By far the greater number of new autumn dresses are 
trimmed at the side, and there is very little regularity in 
their ornamentation, except when there are bows down the 
centre of the frout, and these are always arranged in a 
straight line, 

There is very little that is new in the form of bodices, the 
cuirass and basques being universally adopted. But thero 
is an innovation in trimming the back of the bodice, for not 
only is there a violin of fine plaits arranged on the cross, 
but these are now further ornamented with applique of 
passementerie, Not so long ago, the backs of bodices were 
perfectly plain, but at present it is the fashion to make them 
as funtastic-looking as possible; but the waists are longer 
than formerly, and less trimmed in front. Sleeves for ordi- 
nary wear will be long and close, with flaring and much 
trimmed cuffs, 

As we said last month; it is quite impossible to describe 
the peculiar make of the Jackets, etc., which will be worn 
this winter; but a loose-fitting jacket, with wide sleeves, 
gives as near an idea as we can come at of some cof the most 
popular ones. Varieties of the dolman are also popular, 
whilst for walking-costume and good service, the still popu- 
lar English jacket is used ; it is close-fitting, warm, and out 
of the way. 

It will be seen that there is little decided change in the 
make and trimming of dresses. So it is with bonnets. The 
round, high front, with medium crown, is still worn, and 
rather far back on the head, and almost invariably having 
strings. 

Feit Bonners anp Hats will be much worn, as they 
come of very good quality—grays, browns, dark-blues, black, 
and myrtle-greens. These are not trimmed with flowers, 
except slightly under the brim, but with birds’-wings, 
breasts of birds, and rolls of velvet. The ribbon for strings 
is very soft, and not very wide. Black velvet bonnets will 
not be so universally worn as for the past two or three years. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia. 1.—Boy's Surr or Brown VELVETEEN.—The trousers 
are made low, and fastened at the knee. The jacket and 
vest are of brown velveteen, bound with brown silk braid. 
Crimson neck-tye. 

Fig. 11.—Greu’s Dress or Viotet Porttn.—The undor- 
skirt has two plaited flounces. The upper-skirt is shawl- 
shaped in front, and untrimmed. The basque fits closely, 
has a standing collar, and is also untrimmed. Rather loose 
sleeves, with two deep-plaited ruffles. Black felt hat, trim- 
med with violet-colored velvet and feather. 

Fra. 111.—Lrrrie Boy's Dress or Smokx-Gray Cotorrp 
Camet’s-Hatr.—The short trousers come just below the 
knee. The skirt is plain in front, trimmed with black 
gimp ornaments, and it is laid in very full plaits at the 
back. The jacket is trimmed to match the front of the 
skirt. Dark-gray felt hat, bound with black velvet. 














~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


$12 terms tr A DAY AT HOME. ty wanted. Outfit and 


BEAUTIFY HOME |¥7 cnr commer atin: 


Prize Package in the world. It contains 
1 




















BY PAINTING WITH 16 Sheets of Paper, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, 


Pencil, Prat slogan at pies aud hs pice he J omers, nee 
AVERILL Bre” 3 & Go, 0 Broadway, N. ¥. 





R iNWALID WOMEN. NEW METHODS 
of Home Treatment and Radical Cures, without Drugs, 


y n Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's “Diseases of Women,” 818 pages. 
Mailed for as Circulars on receipt of stamp. 
N. E. WOOD, 17 =eet 58th Street, New York. 
LAPHAM'S “UNDER-BRAIDER. 
SLL 


ra braid, ger p woth 





Most Durable and Beautiful Exterior Paint Known 


$2. 
3 Agent for it. bod Circulars, 
4 and Terms 
LAPHAM HAM MF" G CO., Marion. OQ, 





Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country, fcr- 








nished free by the DVERTISEMENTS | 





Averill Ghemieal Paint Company, | 4 SSM Ner ARNE 


82 Burling Slip, New York, cugrbed iy Wo Serge mee gee te 
OR ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 


SCLESVTESLAWD, OELIO. | special agent for Peterson's Magazine. 


THE UTILITY ADJ USTABLE TABLE. 


es ty ae or lowered to suit any person o 











for packing away in a moment. Sivslehin ro ladies i ia he 
ah then basting. A boon toinvalids, A treasure to eat h 
# and unequaled for writing, study, games, eto. Expressage p 
d within 500 miles ~f New York. A discountallowed on rw 
m greater distance, to cover cost of freight. Extra induce- 
ments to clubs, Made in great variety of style, shape, size and 
wd Tables for games, with chess and cribbage boards inlaid. 
nd for illustrated circular, and quote Peterson's Magazine, 


LAMBIE & SARCENT, 
Sole Prop’s and Manuf’rs, 708 Broadway, New York. 


ara Sn ace WM, rn CARLTON’S 
4, Advanced Proftatot Pome Library, and . ; 
THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Adv ertisin Li sts. 

Wepster’s UNABRIDGED. sr Soe 























‘DOMESTIC lca: mre 
NIN S ZR CAPER II, 50 Agricultural and Kindred Journals. 
NKS Ill, 26 Magazines, 


HIONS. 


IV. 20 Ilustrated and Literary Papers. 
¥V. 15 Ladies’ Journals. 
VI. 10 Youths’ Publications. 
VII. 15 Monthly Religious Publications. 
VIII. 50 Secular Weekly Newspapers. 
Any or all of these lists sent on application. Address, 
Wi, J. CARLTON, 89 Park Row, New York. 
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